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Toward a showdown in France 

By the end of last week, the sparring was just about 
over in the disastrous French mine strike. Leaders of the 
Christian trade unions and the socialist Force Ouvriere, 
who speak for somewhat more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s coal miners, denounced the stoppage as politically 
inspired and subversive and ordered their men back to 
work. Due to a well-grounded fear for their safety, few 
workers heeded the call, even though the Government 
sent police to preserve order. The communist-dominated 
Confédération Générale du Travail, which called the 
strike, was determined to fight to the finish. In protest 
against the Government’s action it ordered safety crews 
to leave the pits—an unprecedented action which, if un- 
challenged, would have sabotaged coal production for 
months to come. With its very life at stake, the Govern- 
ment replied by moving 40,000 troops and security police 
into the coal fields. The results of these moves were head- 
lines all week telling of armed clashes, bloodshed and a 
threatened general strike. What the Communists were up 
to was evident. Whether under explicit orders or not 
from the Cominform, they were aiming a well-directed 
shot at both the Marshall Plan and the Brussels Pact. 
They were demonstrating that France could not be gov- 
erned without them, that the country could have internal 
peace only by changing its Western-oriented policy and 
agreeing to play ball with the Soviet Union. Reports from 
Paris indicate a growing belief in certain socialist and 
Popular Republican circles that the Communists have 
indeed proved their case and must be asked to return. 
-Those who are thinking along this line feel that the 
alternative is revolution, which would only make things 
worse. Others, however, are convinced that the return to 
Thorez would itself be a signal for revolt, a not unlikely 
event in view of de Gaulle’s opposition to any participa- 
tion by the Reds in government. Nobody seems to realize 
suficiently that if Stalin wants a revolution in France, 
a revolution there will be, no matter what expedients the 
politicians adopt. 


A “Truman-Dewey doctrine” for China 

With the world’s eyes focused on Berlin, and American 
attention centered around the pre-election campaign, too 
litle heed is paid to the alarming news coming out of 
China. The situation there appears so dark that at this 
writing the Chinese Government considers abandoning 
all Manchuria to the victorious Reds because its position 
has become militarily untenable. This may be our last 
chance to help our crumbling ally in Asia. Seriously con- 
cerned with the prospect of immediate collapse of China’s 
legitimate government, Common Cause, Inc.—an anti- 
communist organization of American citizens—has called 
on President Truman to speed American aid to China. 
This internationally minded group, which played so 
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prominent a part in publicizing the Kasenkina case, re- 
cently issued a statement over the signatures of Mrs. 
Natalie Wales Paine, President, and Christopher Emmet, 
Chairman of the Board. In it, U.S. help to Greece and 
Turkey is praised, but there is sharp criticism of our 
failure to assist hard-pressed China. While Asia—and 
especially China—is dangerously exposed to Soviet ag- 
gression, the United States has failed completely to pro- 
vide assistance to our erstwhile ally. Yet the U.S. policy- 
makers must know that if China falls, all Asia is gone. 
The Common Cause statement recalls Mr. Dewey’s stand 
on China, favoring a complete and “honest” about-face, 
as reaffirmed in his speech at Salt Lake City. Now it is 
up to President Truman to “speak up before election, so 
that our foreign policy in Asia as in Europe can be taken 
out of partisan politics into the area of national agree- 
ment.” The United States Government has not taken any 
stand since the days when our State Department urged 
the Chinese Government to take Communists into the 
Cabinet. Failure to adopt a more realistic policy now may 
well mean a Red China by 1949, Whatever the result of 
the elections, Mr. Truman is President until January, 
1949. Only he can act in the next two crucial months. 
Concretely, the case of China should immediately be put 
on the agenda of the United Nations on the same level 
as were Korea and Greece. But meanwhile, our Govern- 
ment should lose no time in speeding all possible aid, 
before it is too late. 


Russian steppes and U.S. farms 

Since it is our fate, for better or worse, to reside in 
New York City, and Manhattan at that, we have often 
wondered whether or not there was some sort of in- 
visible wall surrounding our great metropolitan districts 
which prevented the inhabitants from ever considering 
where their food came from, how it was produced, who 
was going to continue to produce it; and, especially, 
what would happen to us when the sources and resources 
came to an end. This is just one topic which does not 
make a noise on Broadway, or in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
for that matter. It’s all taken care of by Gristede and 
Horn & Hardart, so why worry? But at last something 
has erupted. The explosion came with the annual Herald 
Tribune Forum, held Oct. 18-20 at the said Waldorf- 
Astoria, when speakers spared no dynamite in discussing 
the big topic of “Our Imperiled Resources”—of lands, of 
forest, of water. William Vogt, author of Road to Sur- 
vival, appealed for public clamor in the matter. Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the Conservation Foundation, said 
that “our story is one of human energy, unthinking and 
uncontrolled”: 

Of our aggregate of a billion acres of grazing lands, 


farm pasture lands and crop lands, more than one- 
quarter have already been ruined or severely im- 
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poverished, and much of the remainder is damaged 
by erosion in varying degrees. 
Louis Bromfield, of “Malabar Farm” fame, said he had 
discovered very early that “trees, water and soil did not 
exist merely as isolated factors in a specialized study. 
They were hopelessly involved with the very basic wel- 
fare of man.” Well, that is what the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has been saying all along, and 
the lively Herald Tribune discussion confirmed this very 
message. At the same time, while our own U. S. Forest 
Service and Conservation Service are under heavy bom- 
bardment from the lumber companies and the stock- 
breeders, Soviet Russia proudly points to the wasteful 
destruction of American land and forest, and announces 
a vast 15-year plan for the saving of over 300,000,000 
acres of Eurasian soil. Transformation of the vast steppes 
of European Asia and Siberia, elimination of drought 
and soil erosion, reforestation, irrigation, fertilization, 
etc., are projected and no efforts or expense will be 
spared. The problem is no longer somewhere “out in the 
country.” It is on our doorsteps with the milk-bottle and 
the daily paper. The first question to put to our newly 
elected candidates is: what are you now going to do 
about it? 


The root of the matter 

“We, Archbishops and Bishops of the Holy Catholic 
Church. . . .” Thus begins the encyclical letter addressed 
by the Lambeth Conference on August 17 to the Anglican 
communion. In the concluding paragraphs of the letter, 
the Conference recognizes that “Christ’s cause in the 
world can never be fully served by a divided Church,” 
and therefore urges the Anglican—and Episcopal—faith- 
ful “to take every opportunity of cooperating with Chris- 
tians of other churches, and to work and pray for the 
reunion of Christendom.” Just how Episcopal Bishop 
DeWolfe of Long Island, New York, understands “co- 
operation,” it is not easy to say; especially when he 
forms a Spanish-speaking Episcopal congregation. Re- 
cently the Episcopal weekly, the Living Church, photo- 
graphed the bishop receiving into his flock some two 
hundred “former Roman Catholics.” What does Bishop 
DeWolfe offer these converts? A higher priesthood and 
more perfect sacraments? But even on the Anglican theory 
—the Branch Theory of the Church—the priesthood and 
the sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church are of 
Christ’s institution or there is no Christian priesthood in 
the world and no sacraments. It is no answer to say that 
the Roman Catholic Church accepts converts from the 
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Anglican communion; for the Catholic Church does not 
recognize Anglican orders or jurisdiction. The Catholic 
case is consistent; that of Bishop DeWolfe is not. It jg 
not sufficient, however, simply to register our disapproval 
of this type of proselytizing. It raises a very serious ques. 
tion for Catholics, both priests and people: how came 
these two hundred unfortunates to desert the Church of 
their baptism? We suspect that part of the answer may 
lie in a lack of integration with the parish. Like the 
Negroes, the Spanish-speaking Catholics are often merely 
on the fringe of the parish—baptized, admitted to the 
sacraments, but never made part of the life of the parish, 
never encouraged to take part in parish activities, to join 
parish societies—and that is a problem in human rela. 
tions for the people of the parish, even more than for the 
pastor. 


God and Americans 

In the McCollum case the Supreme Court went far out 
of its way to make sure that Terry McCollum, the boy 
atheist, would feel perfectly at home in a public school, 
He was “embarrassed” when the other children took 
advantage of the released-time program of religion of. 
fered in Champaign schools. For this and other reasons 
the Court ordered the religion classes discontinued. But 
it looks as if Terry will be embarrassed wherever he goes 
(except the USSR). He will feel “different,” if not “odd,” 
and all the judges in the United States will not be able 
to do anything about it. For 95 per cent of Americans 
believe in God, according to a Gallup poll reported by 
Lincoln Barnett in the November Ladies Home Journal. 
Nine out of ten Americans pray, over half of them “fre- 
quently.” As many as 71 per cent think of God as a 
“judge,” which is consoling—considering that some peo- 
ple think more of judges than of God, and even ask 
judges to keep other people from thinking of God at all, 
at least in school. Three-fourths believe in an after-life, 
about the same number as believe in divine judgment. 
In fact, we may as well settle for this figure as really 
thinking of God as God, because without a next world of 
rewards and punishments the word “God” belongs to 
astronomy—or astrology. On the other hand, over half 
of America’s believers don’t let their religion interfere 
with their politics or business; at least, not so that they 
notice it. If they did, they’d notice it all right. It usually 
hurts where they keep their money. A good test of the 
sincerity of religious belief is this: does it cost you any- 
thing to be faithful to your religion, day in and day out? 
If not, the chances are that you are overlooking some of 
its obligations. 


Americans: Catholics and others 

This evidence of real religious belief among at least 
three-quarters of our population bears directly on 4 
further question: how should American Catholics address 
themselves towards their believing fellow-citizens? In the 
first place, whatever primarily concerns the responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship rather than specifically religious 
interests commands our unstinted cooperation. Industrial 
relations, labor unions, housing, taxation, social security, 
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the fight on inflation, agriculture, conservation of natural 
resources, interracial relations, civil rights, national de- 
fense and our entire foreign policy fall into this category. 
AMERICA tries to deal with these questions on this basis. 
Qur motivation, of course, can and should be religious. 
But the policies themselves must be grounded on sound 

litical and economic principles. When we move into 
specifically religious areas, however, either that of co- 
operation with religious groups or cooperation on 
religious programs (like that of religious instruction in 
the public schools), the directive principles become more 
complex. Rev. Maurice Bévenot, S.J., deals with them 
in the Month for June, 1948. His position may be 
summarized in this way: 1) the stronger the faith of in- 
dividual Catholics, the less danger is there in cooperation 
with non-Catholics; 2) some forms of Catholic social 
action require too complete a use of Catholic means to 
allow commingling with non-Catholics, e.g., Jocisme 
(Protestants and Jews have organizations of which the 
same may be said) ; 3) there are many areas in which the 
most urgent need today is for cooperation between all 
believers in God (as Pope Pius XII has many times an- 
nounced), against anti-religious and secularistic move- 
ments. The fight against communism would surely be 
one such area. It lies with the bishops in their dioceses, 
of course, to define the course to be followed. But it is 
heartening to know that the flax of belief is still smoking. 
We must fan these warm embers. We must remember, 
however, that our success in telecasting Christ to our 
fellows will always depend on how Christlike we our- 
selves are—in our ideals, beliefs, expressions and con- 
duct, 


NLRB regulates picketing 

In the course of a strike by Harry Bridges’ Interna- 
tional Longshoremen against the Sunset Line and Twine 
Company, a small concern in Petaluma, California em- 
ploying about a hundred persons, the pickets engaged in 
a variety of activities designed to shut the plant down 
completely. In a number of automobiles they trailed a 
car carrying a few non-strikers to their homes; they 
formed a line across the driveway to the plant’s park- 
ing-lot, and a union official exhorted them to drag the 
occupants from a blockaded car. Together with sym- 
pathizers—the whole crowd numbering between 200 and 
300—they prevented egress from the plant; they “vilified 
and verbally abused as scabs” employes who deserted 
the strike. Reversing a decision by a trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board found that all these 
practices, except the verbal abuse, violated Section 8 
(b) (1) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This section of 
the Act forbids a union to restrain or coerce an employe 
in his right not to join a union and engage in its activi- 
ties. With respect to picket-line epithets, the Board said: 
“In so far as the abuse of the strike-breakers amounted 
only to name-calling and vocally vented resentment, we 
do not find that it was within the purview of Section 8 
(b) (1) (A).” In all these cases the decision was unani- 
mous. The Board, however, split three to two over the 
Tesponsibility of the international and local union for 





the illegal strike activities of the pickets. The majority 
held both responsible. The effect of this decision is not 
merely to bar physical intimidation of non-strikers and 
scabs, but also, apparently, all mass picketing, no matter 
how peaceful. If the latter interpretation is correct, the 
Board regards peaceful mass picketing as a form of 
physical pressure. The CIO intends to find out whether 
the courts agree with this severe interpretation. 


Inflationary pressures still strong 

Though hard-pressed housewives may scarcely have 
noticed it, the consumer price barometer tended by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics stopped rising on September 
15. On that day it registered 174.5 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average. This was 6.5 per cent above a year ago, 
30.9 per cent above June, 1946, when wartime price con- 
trols broke down, and a whopping 77 per cent over 
August, 1939. It should be noted that though the barom- 
eter stopped rising, it did not start falling, and that an 
unseasonal drop in food prices was the primary factor in 
halting the climb. Prices of almost all other consumer 
goods and services went their merry way—higher. It 
would be premature, then, to see in the most recent BLS 
figures a sure indication that the cost of living has 
reached its apogee and that from now on prices will 
begin to fall to more reasonable levels. Most of the ex- 
perts are still betting that the trend is the other way. 
Toward the end of October the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that inflationary pressures, despite soft spots 
here and there, remain dominant in our economy. It 
stressed the continuing expansion of bank credit (in the 
face of higher reserve requirements), business spending 
for plant and equipment, and government spending for 
foreign aid and rearmament. If the law of supply and 
demand is exerting a downward pressure on prices of 
agricultural commodities and such consumer goods as 
shoes and textiles, it is pushing other prices higher, nota- 
bly the price of steel, which, in some form or other, goes 
into a large proportion of all manufactured products. 
Barring a totally unexpected easing of international ten- 
sions, which would permit a reduction in government 
spending and weaken demand for scarce products, the 
immediate prospect seems to be for higher prices and 
higher living costs. A fourth-round wage increase would 
strengthen this trend, and a fourth-round wage increase is 
inevitable if the pinch on consumers continues. How 
ironic it would be if a new Administration, soon after 
taking office, were forced to reinstate price controls and 
rationing. So long as the cold war continues, do not dis- 
miss this possibility too lightly. 


Britain debates nationalizing steel 

Last week a promise hatched in the 1945 election cam- 
paign—which ended in a crushing defeat for Mr. Church- 
ill and the Conservatives—came home to roost. The Brit- 
ish Labor Party, presenting a united front to the public, 
but privately divided, moved in Parliament to nationalize 
the steel and iron industry. During the convention last 
year of the British Trades Union Congress, a small com- 
munist minority sponsored a resolution calling for the 
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immediate fulfillment of the election pledge ot 1945. The 
resolution was overwhelmingly defeated, not because the 
delegates were opposed to nationalization, but because 
they knew that such a far-reaching change had to be 
adequately planned and that the hard-pressed Labor 
Government was in no position at the time to undertake 
the planning. Among those who spoke against the resolu- 
tion was the leader of the steelworkers union, which is 
not notably enthusiastic about nationalization anyway. 
And so the Labor Party was granted a year of grace. 
Now that year is up, and Prime Minister Attlee and his 
colleagues know that they can no longer procrastinate. 
Should they attempt to dp so, communist needling will 
shift to open charges that the Party has violated a solemn 
promise to the electorate. To such an accusing chorus, 
it may well be expected, many non-communist voices 


would be added. 


Prospects for nationalization 

The Labor Party, then, having the votes, will push 
through Parliament a bill nationalizing steel. It will 
argue that the steel industry is necessarily a monopoly 
and that nationalization “will ensure that the industry 
serves the people of Britain and not the interests of a 
few.” The argument will convince only the doctrinaire 
faithful. It will not persuade those who, though fully 
aware that between the two wars the British steel indus- 
try, under the leadership of the Bank of England, was 
“cartelized,” are nevertheless convinced that the experi- 
ment of regulated private ownership has so far been very 
successful and should be further explored before attempt- 
ing the drastic solution of nationalization. Many Labor- 
ites are convinced of the same thing, but feel morally 
bound to fulfill the promise made three years ago. Since, 
however, no one expects that nationalization can be car- 
ried out before the next general election in 1950, it is 
possible that the present struggle is largely shadow-box- 
ing, and that the real fight will take place two years 
hence. But by that time the Labor Party, sobered by 
its experience of responsibility, may feel free to reverse 
itself. 


Parents, out of the mouths of ... 

“With considerable misspelling,” reports the New York 
Times, “but with surprising unanimity,” 276 boys in 
Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., went through 
a list of good and bad parental qualities, voted what they 
liked least and most, and thereby gave their own and 
other parents quite a little K-ration packet of food for 
thought. And what did the boys desiderate most? Not, 
it seems strange at first sight, affection; but this is 
strange only at first sight, for, after all, affection is some- 
thing that is shown in many ways, and what the boys 
apparently were after were the real roots of affection. 
These were, in order: truthfulness, honesty, justice, 
courteousness and “a quiet voice.” Nagging was pointed 
out as parental shortcoming number one by ninety-three 
per cent; forgetting promises, fussiness and a complain- 
ing nature, by eighty-eight per cent; and demonsiration 
of affection in public, by a good number. Now, admitted- 





ly, the boys were doing a uttie pleading pro domibys 
suis, or for their stake in their homes, but their list is 
pretty fundamental. If all parents would study it a pj 
and succeed in nothing else save in adopting “a quiet 
voice,” home sweet home would become considerably 








sweeter. 





The Review of Politics: 1938-1948 


The tenth anniversary number of the Review of Polj. 
tics stands as a fitting commemoration of a decade of 
scholarly editorship under Dr. Waldemar Gurian, pro. 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Notre 
Dame. Although it is invidious to select any of its articles 
for special commendation, one notes with pleasure that of 
N. S. Timasheff of Fordham University on “The Strength 
and the Weaknesses of the Soviet Union,” in which the 
presumed power of Russia is shown to be qualified by 
notable deficiencies (e.g., in military manpower and jp 
light industry) and by great vulnerability to air attack 
(e.g., in the oil fields of Baku). Peter F. Drucker’s “4 
Key to American Politics: Calhoun’s Pluralism,” offers 
the novel suggestion that our ability to reconcile section. 
alism and other conflicting interests, usually considered 
so inimical to our national well-being, is actually ow 
unique achievement and the source of our politica 
strength. Heinrich Rommen’s “Francis Suarez” provides 
the penetrating analysis one would expect from a 
authority on the greatest of Jesuit political thinkers. Dr, 
Rommen rightly emphasizes the stress Suarez laid on the 
individual and on the freedom of groups to operate with. 
out excessive governmental regulation. As this is the 
four-hundreth anniversary of the birth of Suarez, this 
article, like the others, is extremely timely. 





























Wilfrid Meynell, “perfect editor’ 

He will long be remembered with deep gratitude, and 
especially by Catholics with a love for literature, as the 
discoverer and mentor or Francis Thompson, but at his 
death on Oct. 20 at the age of ninety-six, Wilfrid Meynell 
closed a long life that had been fruitful in more and 
richer ways than in the discovery of one poet. It was 
rich, first of all, in the holiness of a long and beautiful 
marriage to the incomparable Alice; it was rich in dis 
tinguished and devoted children. And of even greater 
import for the cause of Catholic culture were Mr. Mey- 
nell’s gifts as editor, first of the Weekly Register, Car- 
dinal Manning’s paper, and then of his own Merry Eng- 
land. To these responsibilities he brought what one ob- 
server calls “self-abnegating sympathy and perfect taste,” 
qualities to which Francis Thompson was doubtless allud- 
ing when he said: “Mr. Meynell has, in my opinion, 
done more than any other man to educate Catholic 
literary opinion. I was myself virtually his pupil, and his 
wife’s, long before I knew him.” Catholic editors might 
do much worse than meditate on these characteristics 
of a “perfect editor”; Catholics in general will realize the 
beauty of his Christian life; we will all remember his 
soul, that, together with the souls of his beloved Alice and 
of Francis Thompson, he may speedily be granted the J 
vision of the Incarnate Word. 
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Washingt on front 











America has come to the end of a Presidential campaign 
in which, it probably is safe to say, a fairly small per- 
centage of the vote was changed one way or another by 
argument. The likelihood is, rather, that the voting pat- 
tern was set months ago, based on attitudes and impres- 
sions a good while in the making. In point of fact, the 
campaign produced little well-defined argument; issues 
were cast in broad outline but never really joined in pre- 
cise debate. 

President Truman made a vehement case, but inevi- 
tably—by reason of the number of speeches undertaken 
—it became a repetitious one. His chief attack was on 
the Republican Congress rather than directly on his op- 
ponent, Governor Dewey, whom he criticized primarily 
not for what he was saying or doing but for what he was 
not saying or doing. He probably did help to defeat 
some Republican Congressmen. 

On his side, Mr. Dewey rarely got around to specific 
answers to the President’s challenges. His case was a 
general one, and followed the defensive tactics of a man 
who knows he will win and wishes to maintain, rather 
than to jeopardize or possibly improve, his position. 
Some of his speeches said little or nothing eloquently, 
and his associates wished it that way. 

All this is to suggest that although there must be 


Presidential campaigns, it may be a fair question as to 
whether—or how much longer—the politicians will per- 
sist in carrying on the kind of campaign which has been 
traditional for a century. Political campaigns and politi- 
cal speeches are often constructed not to inform but to 
divert or obscure or even deceive. But that is not as easy 
to do as it once was. People are better informed. They 
can accept or reject what they hear or read, and reach 
what may be rarely a completely uninfluenced—but a 
none the less personal—decision on how to vote. 

The other day Gen. William O’Dwyer, New York City’s 
mayor and a man with an outstanding record of public 
service, observed that “America is now two generations 
removed from the immigrant ship.” Tammany (which 
Mayor O’Dwyer has fought) or other political machines 
can no longer herd people to the polls on the basis of a 
half-ton of coal or a basket of groceries at Christmas. 
It is likely to become increasingly necessary for a poli- 
tician or a party to have a good case, a case to be judged 
not so much on the basis of what is said in a brief, 
glory-shouting campaign as on the records of candidates 
and parties. 

In 1948 the people had before them the background 
and records of Mr. Truman as President and Mr. Dewey 
as Governor. This probably weighed more heavily than 
the oratory of either. The day may come when politicians 
will recognize this and provide a foreshortened cam- 
paign; it may be a reasonable hope that some of the 
bombast and masquerade could be washed out. It would 


be cheaper, too. CuHarLes LUCEY 
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>The international character of the Catholic Church 
enabled it to iorward messages to prisoners during the 
war. The Vatican has just tabulated the scope of this 
humanitarian service. By courier, post and radio, 9,891,- 
497 incoming and 11,293,511 outgoing messages and re- 
quests were handled. 

>The Catholic population of Japan has increased ten 
per cent in the past year to a total of 120,165, according 
to a detailed report by NC News Service. 

PIrish Catholics at home and abroad are being asked 
for the first time to contribute to the support of the 
famous seminary at Maynooth. The need of replacing old 
buildings and the increase in operating expenses have 
occasioned this appeal by the Irish hierarchy. 

> Reconfirmation of Marian congregations, with a new 
definition of their status and scope, was given in the new 
Apostolic Constitution “Bis Seculari,” published in the 
current issue of Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Sodalities are 
urged to dedicate themselves to the social apostolate, to 
the propagation of the reign of Christ and to the defense 
of the rights of the Church. 

> The function and forms of the Church’s social aposto- 
late are treated in the November Messenger of the Sacred 






Heart, with articles by Father Benjamin L. Masse, of the 
Ame_RICA staff, and Helene Iswolsky featured. 

> The National Federation of Catholic College Students, 
which last year raised $200,000 for student relief over- 
seas, has been thanked by Cardinal von Preysing, Bishop 
of Berlin, who called the undertaking ‘“‘a great work of 
mercy.” 

> There is no racial segregation in the Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning in the nation’s capital. This year 
four Negroes are registered at Georgetown Law School; 
Trinity College has two colored students. 

> 200,000 people, including members of the first organ- 
ized pilgrimage from the United States, observed a mid- 
night Holy Hour at Fatima on October 13, the 31st anni- 
versary of the Blessed Virgin’s final apparition. 

> Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty has been accused of aiding 
“foreign imperialists” by the communist-controlled Cabi- 
net of Hungary. Ominous in the light of the recent im- 
prisonment of the head of the Lutheran Church (Am. 
10/30) was the warning given the Cardinal. 

> “The binding unity of a common faith” was listed as 
a need of Protestantism by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church in America, at a Reforma- 
tion service in Buffalo. Though he deplored the “unwill- 
ingness [of the Catholic Church] to associate with almost 
all the other churches in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches,” Dr. Fry was certain: “You can’t 
have unity of churches without unity of faith.” FE. D. 
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Post-veto moves at Paris 


It is hard to see what useful purpose the Western Powers 
can serve by submitting the Berlin dispute to the UN 
Assembly, now that the Soviet Union has vetoed the neu- 
tral nations’ attempt to resolve the impasse through the 
Security Council. Such a course, while advancing the 
case no nearer solution, might in fact interfere with the 
solution of other East-West conflicts which are only 
slightly less important. 

It is argued. of course, by those who still believe that 
the Assembly is the “world forum whose decisions carry 
the moral suasion of the collective wisdom of mankind” 
(one writer said recently that its “recommendations have 
the weight of moral law’’), that the Western Powers must 
now bring their case before this bar of world opinion, 
expose all the facts, and call upon the free nations repre- 
sented at Paris to vote a resounding condemnation of the 
blockade of Berlin. Even though such a vote would be 
only a recommendation, Russia, so the argument runs, 
could not endure the “moral isolation” she would thus in- 
cur, and would lift the blockade forthwith. 

Waiving the question of whether the orators of the 
West could win the ensuing debate, we question the 
validity of the assumption that Russia is at present sus- 
ceptible to such “moral condemnations.” In face of the 
most recent fulminations she has remained impervious 
and impenitent. What reason do we have to believe that 
another indictment will effect her conversion? 

Our major reason for not transferring the Berlin ques- 
tion to the Assembly is a practical one. While nothing has 
been said officially, it is generally understood that the 
United Nations must be “out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” Hundreds of UN personnel have made travel 
reservations accordingly. Already, however, the Assem- 
bly is weeks behind its unofficial schedule. The incon- 
clusive debate on atomic-energy control alone consumed 
a month; the exasperating Palestine problem is far from 
a settlement. The Political and Security Committee, which 
must handle most of the major questions, has barely 
begun to consider the cases on its original agenda. Every 
one of them needs exhaustive study, and in every one 
a clash between East and West may be expected. One 
need only name them to realize that: Greece, Korea, 
Trieste, the Italian colonies, the Big Power veto, admis- 
sion of new members, permanent establishment of the 
Little Assembly. The case of Korea alone, involving as it 
does the larger question of Soviet intrigue throughout 
the Far East (a question which the United States cannot 
fail to raise without being guilty of self-stultification) 
may well occupy weeks of discussion. It is physically 
impossible, therefore, for the Political Committee to han- 
dle another problem as complicated as the Berlin block- 
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ade, unless the delegates agree to forego Christmas— 
and New Year’s—at home. We have not noted such devo. 
tion to world peace among any of those we have me, 

Keeping the Berlin issue on the Security Council agen. 
da, on the other hand, is entirely practicable, and may 
prove to be advantageous. The case can be revived 
any time, if the West is willing further to advertise the 
constitutional inability of the Security Council to settle 
disputes among its permanent members, by demanding 
formal finding that Russia’s actions in Berlin imperil 
world peace. Whatever value may still attach to moral 
condemnations of Russia could thus be achieved withoy 
impeding the program of the Assembly. 


Academic freedom 


Disagreement and confusion about the scope of academic 
freedom seem to arise from diverse assumptions. Educs. 
tional administrators, for example, assume that an in. 
structor in psychology will vent his personal political 
opinions. Extreme exponents of academic freedom ap 
parently assume the opposite: that a psychologist’s po- 
litical beliefs belong to his private, not academic, life, 
In practice, however, a person as articulate as a teacher, 
if he has strong political opinions, will inevitably expres 
them off the campus, and probably on it. He cannot 
avoid being identified as a member of the faculty. The 
hearing he gets will depend largely on the prestige of his 
academic status. It is hard to see why an institution, 
above all a private college, cannot take measures to ensure 
that the political opinions with which it is identified wil 
be American. 

If Earl Browder were a professional psychologist, 
would a college be obliged, on the grounds of academic 
freedom, to ignore his communist associations? Is ace- 
demic freedom the exclusive prerogative of the individual 
instructor? Has the college itself no corporate academic 
freedom? Is it powerless to decide what it will stand for 
as an institution? Why should any group go to the 
trouble and expense of conducting a college unless they 
have a set of educational and philosophical values to 
transmit to the younger generation? One might just a 
well contend that a publishing firm was obliged to publish 
all writings submitted to it, regardless of the ideology 
therein supported. Of course, if a university has no code 
of values, or has failed for decades to state it, its officials 
can be placed in a very embarrassing position whe 
opinions are voiced by its teachers which conflict with 
a code stored in the attic. 

That the trustees and benefactors of private schools 
and the legislative bodies supporting public institutions 
have sometimes arbitrarily interfered with the investigt 
tion of truth cannot be denied. The late Charles A. 
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Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
cost him his teaching post at Columbia University. Some 
of his colleagues in the teaching profession proved how 
narrow scholars can be. Beard’s theory, as he himself 
saw later, was in fact rather one-sided. But the issues 
were such as to allow historical qualifications to be made. 
Beard was, nevertheless, a great researcher. He certainly 
made valuable contributions. 

His case points out one standard by which to judge 
the fitness of a professor. Although he was at times mis- 
ouided and excessive in his Americanism, no one could 
question his loyalty to our system of freedom. But when 
an instructor openly professes allegiance to a foreign 
ideology, or follows a “line” identical with those who 
do, what claim has he to a teaching post in an American 
institution ? 

Academic freedom is usually defended, of course, on 
the premise (often unexpressed ) that no criteria exist by 
which to sift truth from falsehood. Unless academic pur- 
suits have been entirely futile, however, some certainties 
have been achieved. Who is to judge what they are, the 
individual or the institution? Surely, the latter. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower seems to have taken 
this position in his inaugural address at Columbia: “In- 
deed, academic freedom is nothing more than a specific 
application of the freedoms inherent in the American 
way of life.” He accepts the “validity of fundamental 
principles” and insists that “the truth is what we need 
today—the full truth.” That truth, as it concerns the 
principles of political freedom, we know. We cannot, in 
St. Paul’s words, be “ever learning, and never coming to 
a knowledge of the truth.” Agnostics cannot make any 
headway in today’s world. 


Pensions for veterans 


Overriding solid objections of its leaders, the Ameri- 
can Legion has gone on record as favoring a very ex- 
pensive pension scheme for war veterans. By a large 
majority, delegates to the annual convention held two 
weeks ago at Miami, Fla., passed a resolution demanding 
a pension of $60 a month for all armed-service veterans 
at the age of fifty-five, and $75 a month for those reach- 
ing sixty-five. What an enormous burden this program 
would impose on the nation’s taxpayers can be seen from 
a few simple figures. At the present time, about half the 
veterans of World War I, whose average age is fifty-five, 
would be eligible for pensions, some at $60 and some at 
$75. The total drain on the Federal Treasury might come 
to as much as a billion and a half dollars. To this figure 
would have to be added millions of dollars for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and the Philippine Insur- 
reetion not now receiving pensions. In time, of course, 
all the survivors of the 15,700,000 veterans of World 
War II would become eligible. What the total cost would 
be no one has yet attempted to calculate, but it would be 
astronomical. And all this in addition to the $7.8 billion 
currently in the budget for veterans’ affairs. 

We have no intention of quarreling with the principle 
that a grateful government ought to take a special interest 





in those of its citizens who have risked their lives to de- 
fend it. This our Government has always done, and on a 
more generous scale than any other government in the 
world. The question is to what extent a government 
ought to carry a special interest for war veterans. In 
theory, no material reward is great enough to compensate 
a man for risking his life on the battlefield, even though 
in practice a very tiny minority of men are always pre- 
pared to undertake military service if the pay is high 
enough. The millions of Americans, and Frenchmen, and 
Germans who marched off to fight the last two wars did 
not do so for money. Most of them fought only because 
they felt a compulsion to do their duty as citizens, to 
defend their families and homes, their property and their 
way of life. Patriotism was so much the force which im- 
pelled ‘them that, without it, most of them would have 
stayed at home. Why, then, attempt now to make mercen- 
aries of our soldiers and sailors and marines? To set 
them apart from their fellow citizens? To treat them as 
a privileged class whose special interests must forever be 
superior to the interests of the rest of the population? 

To the veterans of both the world wars the country 
gave a bonus. In many ways it helped them, and con- 
tinues to help them, to overcome the handicaps of mili- 
tary service and establish themselves in civilian life. The 
dependents of those who gave their lives are taken care 
of, as are the disabled and their dependents. For these 
latter groups, perhaps more should be done, and, if the 
Legion were to concentrate on helping them, very few 
would oppose it. But somewhere there is a limit to what 
can be done, even by so rich a country as the U.S.A. 
Just where the limit should be set may be difficult to say, 
but it certainly does not include the pension scheme 
approved by the Miami convention. Apart from the harm 
it might do to the patriotic spirit of our citizens, the cost 
is simply prohibitive. 


Cardinal-heroes against 


tyranny 


The death on Oct. 22 of August Cardinal Hlond, Primate 
of Poland, brings a picture to the minds of Catholics— 
and indeed to the mind of anyone to whom the word 
tyranny is odious—of a St. Ambrose facing Theodosius, 
of a St. John Fisher confronting Henry, of Sts. Peter and 
Paul gloriously declaring that it is better to obey God 
than man. 

For Cardinal Hlond would not be silent in the face of 
any form of totalitarianism. As early as 1939 he was 
exhorting his people in pastoral letters to “avoid the 
mirages of atheism and apostasy,” naming nazism and 
communism as the seed-plots of both. In 1940 he gave 
to the world a detailed account of the “dark, apocalyptic 
disaster” of the terror in Poland under nazi occupation, 
and this led to his imprisonment. His last days were spent 
in trying to stem the flood of communism in his beloved 
Poland. 

But we need not turn back the pages of history to 
other centuries to find heroic Cardinals who braved all 
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the horrors of imprisonment, torture and death to de- 
fend the dignity and freedom which the God they glori- 
ously served has given to all men. Cardinal Mercier of 
Belgium risked all these in the First World War; the 
great German prelates, Faulhaber, Von Galen, Von Prey- 
sing, bent not a whit to nazi fury and hatred; Cardinal 
Mindzenty today stands like a rock in the flood of com- 
munist intrigue and vituperation that is paganizing and 
brutalizing his Hungary. In France, Cardinal Saliége, 
with his ringing pronouncements, and Cardinal Gerlier, 
with his bold and decisive action on behalf of the perse- 
cuted Jews, maintained the integrity of the Church’s 
position in the face of appalling obstacles. 

Others, whose slow martyrdom has still to catch the 
attention of the world, were Metropolitan Sheptytsky of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church in Galicia—imprisoned, 
yet, until his heroic death, writing fearlessly against nazi 
pogroms of the Jews, and atheistic communism; and 
Adam Stephen Cardinal Sapieha, Archbishop of Cracow, 
hated by the Nazis all through their occupation of 
Poland. Archbishop Stepinac is perhaps too much for- 
gotten in the second year of his imprisonment for 
“treason” to a regime that could not know what treason 
is because it cannot know the meaning of true patriotism. 

It is impossible even to list the names of other heroic 
Princes of the Church who live today, all over the op- 
pressed wastes of the world, in this tradition of fearless, 
Christlike denunciation of evil, and who carry out that 
tradition every day of their menaced lives. Their brave 
words too frequently will find no ears in the free nations 
of the world, for the Iron Curtain prevents their reaching 
us, but when the story will finally be told—on the Day of 
Judgment if not in this world’s headlines—it will in 
God’s Providence be found that Cardinals and bishops 
and priests have not been wanting to keep alive their 
peoples’ hopes, to keep wide their peoples’ vision that 
freedom under God is still their destiny, even in this day 
of slavery. 

And this is as it must be, if Christ’s Church is still His. 
Silence is not enough; oppression of the human spirit 
must be denounced, just as Christ Himself denounced it, 
just as the Church has denounced it through the ages. 
And if, as also through the ages, the denunciation brings 
torture and death, then today’s Cardinals (and bishops, 
priests and laymen, too) know that they have the privi- 
lege of being other Peters and Pauls, who “rejoiced that 
they were worthy to suffer for the name of Jesus.” 

Cardinal Hlond was an heroic representative of the 
noble lineage of which we are the spiritual children. 


Peace for Jerusalem 


In an encyclical letter, issued October 23, our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, speaks of the reports which con- 
tinually come to him “of the damage and destruction 
suffered by holy places,” and expresses the anxiety which 
these reports arouse in him for the fate of the same holy 
places throughout all Palestine “and especially on the soil 
of the Holy City, sanctified by the birth, life and death 


of our Saviour.” 
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This anxiety the Pope has expressed to Arabs and Jeys 
alike, for both are involved. 

The Pope is not content with a mere expression of 
grief, and recalls his words of June 2 to the sacred College 
of Cardinals, to the effect that the Christian world could 
not look on the Palestine war with “indifference or with 
barren indignation.” A “remedy” must be found: first, 
the great basic remedy of prayer, for a situation tha 
baffles all human ingenuity; second, a specific proposal 
to the “high assemblies where the problem of peace jg 
being discussed,” 













that it would be expedient, as a better guarantee for 
the safety of the sanctuaries under the present cir. 
cumstances, to give an international character to 
Jerusalem and its vicinity... . 

It is also necessary to assure with international 
guarantees both the right of free access to the holy 
places scattered throughout Palestine and the free. 
dom of religion and the respect for custom and reli- 
gious traditions. (Italics ours.) 









The Holy Father’s anxieties are expressed in moderate 
language. But the events of which he has a detailed and 
certain knowledge are most grave and disturbing. Writes 
from Jerusalem one of our correspondents: “We are liy. 
ing in a formless city. There is no one to whom you may 
refer anything!” Certainly the impression created in the 
American daily press as to conditions in Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, grim as it is, does not include a consider. 
able number of the painful details which have come ty 
us from other sources. Two American Franciscan priests, 
the Rev. Patrick J. Coyle, O.F.M., and the Rev. Theo. 
phane Carroll, O.F.M., stationed in Jerusalem, have sent 
from Transjordan a signed statement (NC 10/25/48) 
detailing shocking desecrations in Catholic institutions 
located in the Israeli-occupied part of Jerusalem. They 
declare that “there seems to be an over-all plan gradually 
to replace Christian institutions,” and assert that “the 
Christian, not without reason, lives in a state of anxiety, 
not to say fear.” 

“Of various Catholic schools,” they write, “in the Jew. 
ish sections of Jerusalem, four have been filled, so far, 
one way or another, with Jews.” And at the time of their 
writing (Sept. 30), Jewish authorities were ready to 
move into Terra Sancta College to make it a part of the 
Hebrew University, which suffered a severe loss by the 
death, Oct. 27, of its distinguished founder, Dr. Magnes. 

Much that these two eye-witnesses relate is amply 
confirmed, and in much greater detail, by private infor 
mation which AMERICA has received from other and 
equally authentic sources. These speak, as do the Francis 
cans, of the excellent work done by the Jewish liaison 
officer, Dr. Yehoshua Praver, who visited and marked 
for protection houses actually occupied by religious com 
munities. But outside of such houses, an orgy of quasi 
bolshevik destruction and deliberate profanation seems 
too often to have been let loose. 

The plan proposed by the Pope appears to be the only 
feasible escape from this intolerable situation. It is emi- 
nently fair, not only to the Jewish, Moslem and Christian 
communities throughout the world, but to the nascent 
State of Israel itself. The UN should consider it. 
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Background for France 








Catherine Maher, New York Times news-writer, foreign- 
language monitor and reporter from 1940 to 1945, has spent 
tke subsequent years shuttling between European capital 





Catherine 


cities as one after another becomes the 
Maher focus of political interest. 














Socialists and the MRP (Mouvement Républicain Popu- 


tion that French children, for several generations, have played 
proposal with a toy that looks like a baby telescope—a long cylin- laire), largest parties in the Third Force coalitions, was 
peace is der with a peephole at one end. Through the peephole only increased by the successive Cabinet crises and fruit- 




















one sees a complicated geometric pattern made of bits of 
colored paper. Shake the cylinder lightly, and the bits of 


less bickering in the Assembly, especially when placed in 
conjunction with the social unrest fostered by the Com- 
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“4 : paper break up into chaos and re-form themselves magi- munists (strikes, and bagarres such as those in the Boule- 
ter to cally into a different pattern. The number of possible vard Haussmann and at the Renaud works) and the 
, patterns seems unlimited, and the eye becomes so fatigued gaudy, noisy tour through southeast France made by 
— by the complications of the mosaic that detection of any General de Gaulle in September. 
, ped | previously seen pattern is almost impossible, although The future difficulties of the Queuille Cabinet, how- 
d reli. | one knows with a certain uneasiness that there are only ever, though they must always be considered against the 
' s0 many pieces of paper inside, therefore only so many background of steady pressure from the RPF and from 
noderate q patterns and combinations possible for a kaleidoscope. the Communists, are in part attributable to inherent 
iled and France, since mid-July, has been involved in a series weaknesses in the French constitutional organization. 
x. Writes of ministerial crises resembling in chinoiserie and point- General de Gaulle and his RPF—ever present as a threat 
are liy. lessness the pretty patterns looked at through the peep- like the Communists—must be considered as a special 
you may hole of a Mille-Fleurs. These crises have revealed dan- influence, aside from the purely technical conditions regu- 
d in the gerous weaknesses in the governmental structure of the lating the formation of French Cabinets and their subse- 
lem and Republic and jeopardized national confidence in the abil- quent ability (or inability) to govern the country. 
-onsider: ity of the present constitutional organization to govern The constitution of the Fourth Republic, written in 
come to the country. 1946, vests legislative and executive power in a National 
1 priests, Fear of the Communists, on the one hand, and the Assembly of more than 600 
v. Theo rising strength of General Charles de Gaulle’s Rassem- members. The President of 
ave sent blement du peuple frangais, on the other, gave the pres- the Republic (M. Vincent 
/25/48) ent Cabinet of M. Henri Queuille a strong starting ma- Auriol) has strictly limited 
titutions jority; but there can be no illusion in anyone’s mind powers. When a Cabinet 
n. They about M. Queuille’s future difficulties in attempting to resigns through dissension 
radually solve France’s basic problem—economic recovery—for within its own ranks or falls 
rat “the Cabinets under the coalition formula are harder and through loss of confidence 
anxiety, harder to find and, once found, are practically powerless by the Assembly, it devolves 
to act by reason of the intricate bargaining necessary to upon the President of the 
the Jew: link the various parties represented. Republic to call upon an- 
so far, - other statesman to form a 
of their eer ee ee Cabinet. He is materially 
eady to After the brief period of calm hoped for during the limited in his choice, by the need for the new Cabinet 
t of the United Nations General Assembly and the French As- to achieve, within its own ranks, the agreement neces- 
by the sembly recess, what will happen with the resumption of sary to govern which the last Cabinet lacked, or to 
Magnes. political activity? In view of the myriad combinations achieve the majority refused the fallen Cabinet. The 
amply heretofore possible in the parliamentary game in France, majority must be sought from the same National As- 
e infor: it would be rash to call the Queuille Cabinet a “ministry sembly which refused a vote of confidence to the last 
er and of liquidation” out of hand, or announce that France is man, for the National Assembly in France is not re- 
‘rancis “ungovernable” just because there have been three Cabi- newed through by-elections as in Great Britain, or di- 
liaison nets in a little over one month and because the wheels rectly elected piecemeal; nor is it automatically dis- 
marked have creaked more slowly at each successive change. But solved through continued failure to agree on major points 
1s com the Third Force seems to have lost all initiative. It was of policy. The National Assembly of the Fourth Republic 
* quasi- conceived as a middle way between the Communists and is elected by proportional representation and, in lieu of 
seems General de Gaulle’s RPF; but its achievement of this aim by-elections, the parties make appointments to vacant 
was conditional on unity for positive long-term action seats. 
ne only in the economic field, as well as the political, by all As a result, changes of opinion within the country are 
is emi: Parties brought together through a common threat to not reflected in the composition of the Assembly except 
rristian their existence. over a rather prolonged period of time, in contrast to the 
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That positive unity disappeared last July, along with 
M. Robert Schuman’s ministry. The drift from the Center 
to the Communists and to the RPF, feared alike by the 








practice either in Great Britain or in the United States. 
The present French National Assembly has a mandate 
until 1951. It can, of course, dissolve itself; but that sup- 
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poses a rare mixture of high-mindedness and defeatism in 
the deputies who would thus vote themselves out of 
power. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


Municipal elections under this system are an important 
proving ground for political parties, even though the 
results are without any effect on the continuing composi- 
tion of the Government, since the majorities within the 
Assembly remain the same. By postponing elections, as 
the Socialists have succeeded in doing with the municipal 
elections—which were scheduled for this month and have 
now been delayed until early 1949—a party can at least 
assume that its position in the country, as reflected in 
the Assembly, stands unchanged. The long mandate given 
each National Assembly under the 1946 constitution was 
supposed in theory to foster stability, but the danger to 
parliamentary government is evident if, during the term 
of the Assembly, a radical change of opinion occurs in 
the country. Then the Assembly, by remaining un- 
changed, will no longer represent in its composition the 
will of the people. This is what General de Gaulle claims 
has now occurred. 

At the time of the framing of the constitution of 1946, 
the country was still under the influence of the Resistance 
experience. The greatest single new factor in postwar 
France was the revelation of the far-reaching, impeccable 
organization of the Communist Party. Frenchmen outside 
the Communist Party, profiting from the success 
achieved by the tight, well-disciplined cadres of the Re- 
sistance, felt that only groups thus subordinating the 
personal ambition and individuality of their members 
could hope to face up to the strong party organization 
of the Communists. The framing of the constitution of 
1946 reflects this preoccupation (also of the Communist 
Party, to be sure) with the protection of party organiza- 
tions—the present strong caucus system supplanting the 
fragmentization and personal liberty familiar in the Third 
Republic. 





Tactics oF MAIN PARTIES 


MRP, strongest party after the Communist at the out- 
set of the Fourth Republic, is still jealous of its label as 
a “left” party, and watchful therefore that in all coali- 
tions it be closely linked with the Socialists, but it has 
become more and more a center party. The Radical- 
Socialist Party, though numerically small, has gradually 
increased in influence and returned to its old pre-war 
position of balance wheel. In the Third Force coalitions 
(in which they formed the “right”) the Radicals have 
often actually held the fate of the Cabinet in the hollow 
of their hands. 

Riding the crest of the wave to the Left, the Socialists 
came out of the war with greater popularity than ever 
before. The elections of 1945 gave them substantial gains 
over their pre-war position. Since that time they have 
steadily declined in influence and prestige. Although rec- 
ognizing quite soon that an alliance with the Communists 
meant ultimate ruin, by the same token the Socialists 
have participated only with great uneasiness in coalitions 
with MRP and the Radicals. The Communists have never 
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lost an occasion to label the Socialists’ cooperation jp 
“bourgeois” coalitions as proof of their desertion of the 
working classes. Under increasing pressure of communist 
agitation and propaganda, the Socialists have become 
timid, vacillating and almost pathologically anxious about 
their voters. 

The Communists—to complete this brief survey of the 
parties—since their exclusion from the coalitions, haye 
been reduced to filibustering (very effectively) in the 
Assembly, and agitating outside. These tactics, combined 
with the wobbling of the Socialists, account for the lack 
of progress on any long-term plan for economic recovery 
in France and for the continual necessity for more stop. 
gap legislation to meet constantly rising prices and living 
costs. 


RECENT CABINETS 


To estimate just how narrow the field for maneuvering 
has become, and how the number of possible Cabinet 
combinations under the present organizational structure 
has diminished, it suffices to review briefly the Cabinet 
history of the French Republic. Coalitions have been the 
order of the day, since, giy. 
en the composition of the 
Assembly, no one-party Cab. 
inet could hope to last long. 
The first governments were 
coalitions of the three great 
parties—Communist, Social- 
ist and MRP. In 1946, the 
destructive possibilities of 
communist tactics in opposition were still considered too 
great for any Cabinet to leave them out of the govern 
ment. The risk of wide colonization by the Communists 
of key ministries was acknowledged, but the problems 
resulting from the Communists’ holding most of the 
ministerial posts connected with industrial production at 
the time of the nationalizations is only now beginning 
to be fully estimated. 

M. Ramadier, a Socialist, courageously demonstrated 
the possibility of governing without the Communists. But 
the ultimate inability of the Ramadier government to 
stem the steady flight from the franc resulted in the Cabi- 
net headed by M. Robert Schuman (MRP) which fell 
only in mid-July, 1948. 

M. Schuman’s Cabinet marked a high point of co- 
operation and stability, and seemed to justify the hope 
of the Third Force that a middle way between de Gaulle’s 
RPF and the Communist Party could be found. The franc 
was steadied; prices were lowered, and substantial eco- 
nomic gains were recorded. M. Schuman’s personal in- 
tegrity doubtless contributed to the feeling of good wil 
and to the confidence enjoyed by his Government. The 
recession of the power of the Communists shown in the 
municipal elections in October, 1947; the revelation of 
their subservience to the Cominform and the strong stand 
taken by the Government during the December, 1947 
strikes—all helped to reduce the popular apprehension 
of the Communists. The international situation brought 
military defense to the fore as a problem alongside eco- 
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nomic recovery and reconstruction, and it was on the 
knotty issue of military expenditures that the Schuman 
Cabinet fell, because the Socialists, with an eye on their 
voters, refused the necessary credits, firm in their tradi- 
tional pacificism. 

After the fall of M. Schuman’s Cabinet in July, M. 
André Marie, a Radical Socialist, was asked to form a 
government. As Finance Minister he chose M. Paul Rey- 
naud, a veteran of the Third Republic, without strong 
party ties. M. Reynaud, a liberal economist, made no 
secret of his opposition to the chaotic economic plan 
under which France was—and still is—operating. He 
thought it a mixture of controlled and free economy 
having no over-all system. He proposed a real financial 
plan based on orthodox liberal lines. The Socialists, in 
full knowledge of his intentions, joined M. Marie’s coali- 
tion with an a@ priori bargain that their cooperation was 
conditional on the Government’s backing the postpone- 
ment of municipal elections until 1949. 

The government promised this, and M. Reynaud con- 
fidently unfolded his plan. After final approval was given 
to it, the Socialists committed the unpardonable political 
sin of deserting the bargain of their own making. On 
reflection, they felt that if they helped put through a plan 
based on liberal lines which involved rigid economies, dis- 
missal of government employes, lifting of price controls, 
etc., the ensuing communist propaganda would surely 
bring about the desertion of masses of socialist voters, 
who, like many civil servants, would have lost their jobs 
under the economies advocated by the Reynaud plan. 

M. Marie’s ministry was followed by M. Schuman’s 
second attempt. In the all-important Finance Ministry, 
M. Schuman placed a Socialist, M. Pineau, an able econ- 
omist but as dirigiste as M. Reynaud was liberal. The 
MRP, stung into bitterness by the socialist behavior 
toward M. Reynaud, refused their support to M. Pineau. 
In the present Government of M. Henri Queuille, Radical 
Socialist, the Premier has himself taken the post of 
Finance Minister, not as an expert or with any pretense 
at expertise, but simply because giving the post to any- 
one else would have placed his Cabinet in such danger 
that it would probably never have arrived at the Assem- 
bly for a primary vote of confidence. 

Up to now the Queuille Cabinet has managed only 
temporary financial legislation, which is admittedly con- 
tradictory and inadequate. The new tax levy is criticized 
by both representatives of the conservative Right and the 
communist Left as attacking the middle classes, the same 
persons who are paying most of the previous tax levies. 
At the same time, the wage increases to meet the rise in 
living costs—demanded by the working classes and sup- 
ported by the trade unions—jeopardize the worth of 
what the Government expects to realize on the tax levy, 
since the wage increases only add to the present inflation. 
Moreover, these wholesale wage increases are on such a 
scale as to imperil the stabilization of the franc, which 
France is obligated to effect in order to continue to re- 
ceive Marshall Plan aid. 

The financial confusion is made the most of by the 
Communists. It is all grist to their mill. Their propaganda 





includes a variety of techniques—opposition and denun- 
ciation of the Marshall Plan and any attempt at coopera- 
tion with it, social agitation on the rising prices and lack 
of progress in recovery, and relayed strikes in key in- 
dustries. The Communists see in financial difficulties and 
Cabinet crises the only possible way by which they can 
hope to re-enter the Government. 

At the other end of the picture is General de Gaulle, 
who never ceases to say “I told you so” at each succes- 
sive crisis, and to call for new national elections as the 
only means of getting out of the present impasse. Aside 
from the natural reluctance felt by all the parties repre- 
sented in the Assembly to vote themselves out of power 
by dissolution, the increase of pressure from RPF and 
the Communists—in direct proportion to the loss of 
vigor by the Third Force—has made dissolution even 
less pleasant to contemplate. General elections, added to 
the present tension, might produce disagreeable mo- 
ments, or even serious civil conflict, by forcing out into 
the open the bitter antagonism of the two great opposing 
groups—the Communists and General de Gaulle’s RPF. 
The thinning ranks of the Third Force are all that stands 
between them now. The biggest question in France today 
is: how long will the Third Force continue to stand be- 
tween them? It does not seem possible that an eventual 
clash between RPF and the Communists can be avoided. 
The most that can be hoped is that the clash takes place 
through orderly polling in an election. 


(This is the first of two articles on the present political 
crisis in France to be contributed by Miss Maher. The 


second, which deals with the situation created by the 
De Gaulle party, will appear next week.) 


Salvaging rural life 
for God and country 


John LaFarge 








One of these days we may be treating our children to 
shining toy nuclear-fission plants, and the adults will be 
poring over them. The bigger the mechanism, the more 
fascination we find in seeing it reproduced on a small 
scale. One of the biggest mechanisms in creation is repre- 
sented by wind and water in its deadly work of destroy- 
ing the soil upon which the human race depends for its 
very existence. If you have read Vogt’s best seller, Road 
to Survival, you already possess a healthy respect for 
nature’s monstrous erosion mechanism (AM. 9/4/48). 
And if you had attended the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in 
LaCrosse, Wis., from October 15 to 20 of this year, you 
might have experienced some of this top-model fascina- 
tion by visiting the U.S. Experiment Station on Grandad 
Bluff, just outside LaCrosse. 

There is a hymn in the Roman Breviary—the ferial 
hymn for Vespers on Monday—which recalls the matter 
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stanzas run: 


Immense caeli Conditor, 
Qui mixta ne confunderent, 
Aquae fluenta dividens, 
Caelum dedisti limitem. 
Firmans locum caelestibus, 
Simulque terrae rivulis; 
Ut unda flammas temperet, 
Terrae solum ne dissipent. 


O great Creator of the sky, 

Who wouldest not the floods on high 
With earthly waters to confound, 

But made’st the firmament their bound; 


The floods above Thou didst ordain; 
The floods below Thou didst restrain; 
That moisture might attemper heat, 
Lest the parched earth should ruin meet. 


(Hymns of the Breviary, by Rev. Matthew 
Britt, O.S.B. Benziger Bros. 1924.) 


The problem was the same in Pope Gregory’s Italy as it 
is today in the United States; and he doubtless put his 
own personal concern into these eloquent words. And 
I could not help recalling them as I visited the Experi- 
ment Station. 

On this farm, with its glorious and lofty view of rivers, 
valleys, woods and bluffs, they plant various types of 
vegetation along the sloping hillsides—some in wide cres- 
cents and terraces, others in narrow strips—and measure 
by pipes and cisterns just what develops when the 
showers pour and the storms rage. One variety of grass 
will hold the moisture and sustain the precious soil; an- 
other crop will weaken it, and the fallow land may be 
found weakest of all. All is calculated to percentages, and 
saves a whole nation of farmers from having to learn 
these things by expensive trial and error. 

This is all part of the country’s belated job of saving 
what is left of our arable continent. But the bishops, 
priests, religious and laity—farmers, leaders in business, 
professions, industry, labor and students—who were 
gathered in LaCrosse were concerned with saving to the 
nation and to the Church that “life,” that set of ideas, 
habits and institutions that go with the use of the soil. 
For unless this spiritual salvage were accomplished, all 
the “saved” soil might just as well have been allowed to 
drift into the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic or Pacific. 

These devoted and experienced men and women were 
concerned with rural life: not just the life of farmers 
alone who actually plow, harrow, plant and reap the 
earth’s fruits; but the life of the entire farming com- 
munity, and particularly the rural parish. Their aim, as 
has often been explained, was not to induce everybody 
to go “back to the land.” Nor were they trying to keep 
everybody on the land, or sentimentalizing about country 
life, which is a plain, hard matter even with all the com- 
forts and conveniences the modern U.S. farmer and his 
wife now enjoy. No, their interest was to bring to bear 
the teachings, the sacramental grace, and even the exter- 
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of soil destruction periodically to the reader’s mind, 
and begs our Father in Heaven to preserve us from it. 
It is called Immense Caeli Conditor, and is said to have 
been composed by Pope St. Gregory I. The first two 





that of saving our U.S. rural life from destruction and 
decay: of salvaging its existence for God and country, 

They want to keep the land from falling into the hands 
of a few immense concerns which would wind up by 
merely exploiting human labor in their own private ip. 
terest; to keep it from being controlled by an oligarchy 
of wealthy farmers who would exploit, also in their own 
selfish interest, perhaps not the toilers on their ow, 
estates, but certainly the people of the cities, the great 
food-consuming masses of the American people. 

They want to salvage rural life in an industrial age; 
to preserve that life intact for the considerable group 
who will continue to desire it and profit by it. They want 
to make it possible not only 
for those who wish to take 
up farming as a full-time ca. 
reer, but also for the very 
large number of city or town 
dwellers who are interested 
in part-time farming and 
thereby keep some contact 

re with the soil. And the rea. 
son they want to salvage it is found in the moral and 
spiritual values that a properly organized, properly inte. 
grated, Christianly inspired life on the land helps people 
and families to enjoy. 

The Conference works to preserve rural life from spirit. 
ual erosion by helping to purify the rural community of 
its spiritual and cultural underprivileged condition. This 
means the furtherance of rural Catholic schools, vacation 
and correspondence schools in rural districts, a rural-life. 
directed curriculum in the country schools—with a cor- 
responding appreciation of rural-life values in the city 
schools; a sound recreational and family-life program 
for old and young; the development of adult education, 
dealing with such topics as cooperatives, rural-urban 
marketing, price questions, etc. 

“Our aim,” said the Executive Secretary in his annual 
report, “must continue to be: ‘Balance the Catholic popu- 
lation of America.’ The NCRLC is dedicated to the task 
of strengthening Catholic weakness.” 

These words have more import than may at first sight 
appear. 

It is in the countryside that the Catholic Church in this 
country is poorly represented, in point of numbers, as 
compared with the Protestant denominations. The lack 
of balance, from the standpoint of religious population, 
constitutes a real weakness for the Catholic Church in 
the United States, for it is from the rural districts that 
the population of the Church is recruited; and it is the 
rural parishes which, in general, are the most prolific not 
only in children but in religious and priestly vocations 
as well. 

Furthermore, a soundly developed rural life is gener- 
ally considered by students of the Church’s social and 
religious life to be necessary if the Church as a whole, in 
any given country, is to maintain an internal spiritual 
balance. In Ireland and Great Britain, in France, Bel- 
gium, Spain and Portugal, in Italy, in Poland and other 





nal organization of the Church upon the one great task— 
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Eastern European countries—at least before the Iron 
Curtain started operating; in Canada and Australia, 
there have long been organized movements, working with 
the support of their respective bishops and the warm 
approbation of the Holy See, for this same end: to estab- 
lish and preserve this same “balance” between the urban 
and rural elements in the national Catholic community, 
and likewise to cooperate—in denominationally mixed 
countries—with similar movements outside the Church. 

Those who are familiar with this type of work may 
raise the objection that it is “materialistic”; or wonder 
if such a work, for the clergy, is priestly. I could imagine 
someone visiting LaCrosse and remarking that it seemed 
strange to see bishops, priests and nuns taking part in a 
program procedure that began each day, to be sure, with 
a Pontifical Mass, but featured on its printed program 
pictures of pigs, turkeys and cows (Wisconsin dairy cows, 
of course) and discussed fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery. 

But it is not the dealing with material things that 
makes people materialists: otherwise why was the most 
sublime gift of God to man, the Holy Eucharist, insti- 
tuted by our Saviour under the species of two staple agri- 
cultural products: bread and wine? Materialism resides 
in the spirit, not in matter itself. And the man who is 
immersed in transactions with that curious, semi-mathe- 
matical abstraction that we call money—and its shadow, 
credit—runs more danger of becoming a materialist than 
the man whose daily contact is with soil or herds or 
tractors. If it were unpriestly to talk of crops, it would 
certainly be unpriestly to discuss the parish building fund 
or the seminary debt. 

Plenty of farmers, even poor farmers, are rank mate- 
rialists, as are men in all walks of life. But this fact does 
not detract from the great spiritual opportunity that a 
sound country-life program does present to the priests, 
religious and laity, each in their respective spheres. 

For there is nothing more spiritual, no work more 
truly divine and supernatural, than that which aids, in 
these days of social and moral dissolution, to provide an 
atmosphere—physical and social—that is congenial for 
the right functioning of the Christian family: the unit of 
society, and the unit of the Church as well—the “little 
church,” “die kleine Kirche,” as Frau Schliiter-Hermkes 
of Diisseldorf so beautifully called it. 

Broadly and intelligently conceived, a Christian rural- 
life program is a mighty instrument of the great Chris- 
tian virtue of justice; for from its nature it tends to 
break down divisions of class and race within the nation. 
In the South, as the NCRLC realized in its sessions last 
year at Lafayette, La., the development of moderate pros- 
perity and widely distributed property-owning on the 
part of whites and Negroes alike is one of the most effi- 
cient agents in combating race rivalry and its hateful 
product, race prejudice and insecurity. 

At the LaCrosse convention this year, the Conference 
boldly sought to find a bridge between sectional economic 
tivalries, in its public discussion concerning the respec- 
tive merits of the oleomargarine (Southern growers) and 
butter interests (Northern dairymen). And it inaugurated 





an unusual series of discussions on how to harmonize 
in a truly Christian spirit the bitter contentions which 
exist between the farmer and organized industrial labor, 
most of which center on the sensitive matter of prices. 
LaCrosse’s Bishop Treacy presided at their opening. 

Last, but not least, the postwar experiences of the Con- 
ference have opened up a new and vast perspective of 
opportunity to practise the most spiritually noble of all 
virtues, that of universal charity, through its work on 
behalf of the National Catholic Resettlement Program. 

In large measure because of the Conference’s interest, 
when the first refugees from exile, death and torture 
reach our shores, they will find a warm welcome. They 
can count on the immensely practical aid offered by the 
members of the Conference in every part of the country 
to which they go, as well as by the Conference’s asso- 
ciates, the diocesan Rural Life Directors of the United 
States. But that welcome would be deficient here today 
if the little band of rural lifers had not persevered—often 
in the face of discouragement and sharp material and 
physical inconvenience—with faith in the assurances of 
Christ Himself. 

Said Bishop Muench of Fargo, now Apostolic Visitator 
to Germany, in the message which he sent to the La- 
Crosse Conference: 


As I write this, the cargo planes of Operation Vittles 
overhead are droning like food-laden bees, carrying 
things of life to a besieged populace of more than 
two million people. Better than the facts and statis- 
tics of a thousand volumes, this airlift tells how in- 
dispensable for life the farmer’s work is. 

Much has been achieved in the twenty-five years 
of the Conference’s existence. To achieve even 
greater things, the Conference must enlist in its 
membership the farm men and women of our na- 
tion, group them together along the time-tested lines 
of the Church’s organization and give them a share 
in the responsibilities of the Conference. 


By the time you are reading these lines, the first fruits 
of our U.S. resettlement program may be announced in 
the papers. Group them in your mind with the people of 
Berlin welcoming the products of our fields and pas- 
tures, carried to them at the risk of heroic fliers’ lives. 
Project into this picture the vision of the little country 
parish into which these visitors may be received. Re- 
flect on what the immigrants of former times brought to 
this country, but how much was lost to the faith because 
our rural Catholicism was not, probably could not be, 
organized then to receive them. Reckon a bit what all 
this means in terms of the world-wide Mystical Body of 
Christ, in terms of the great Catholic fellowship into 
which we are baptized, and which is our chief spiritual 
bulwark against the world assaults and combinations of 
the evil spirit. And add to this the many grave words 
that our Holy Father has uttered concerning the Church 
and the land in the recent Italian crisis. Ponder on a few 
of these things—and there are ten times as many more— 
and you will conclude that the material losses which those 
erosion experiments undertake to prevent are but an 
image of the spiritual losses our Church and our country 
will sustain if we neglect the great issue of our Catholic 
rural life. 
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Private ownership 
in corporations 


William E. McDonough, S.J., who makes his debut qs an 


AMERICA contributor in this analysis of the evolution vn 


capitalism from private ownership to corporation owng, 
ship, is at present working for }j, 





William E. McDonough 


Weston, Mass. 





The rallying cry in the present ideological cold war with 
Russia, for many Americans, is “private enterprise” — 
and by “private enterprise” is meant the capitalist sys- 
tem. There is danger, however, that an anachronistic 
concept of the elements of our capitalistic system may, 
unless corrected, play directly into the hands of the 
adversary. 

Capitalism may be defined as an economic system 
based on the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in which there exists a functional distinction between 
capital and labor. Also seemingly implied is the profit 
motive and wage remuneration. Such a system is theo- 
retically sound. However, capitalism in the concrete—the 
capitalism about which we read in the history books— 
has incorporated into its philosophy a liberalistic laissez- 
faire view, sanctioning unlimited freedom in its opera- 
tion. This attitude, and the abuses it has produced, all 
sound thinkers condemn as vehemently as did Marx 
and Engels, though for different reasons and with pro- 
posals for different remedies. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


But historical capitalism has undergone a further re- 
finement. In its initial form it was based on private 
individual property, a form in which the “rugged indi- 
vidualists” of the nineteenth century were at once owners, 
proprietors and responsible active agents in everything 
concerning their property. Today capitalism is founded 
on private corporate property, whereby a group of 
owners become a moral person, a legal entity. The past 
seventy-five years have witnessed this essential change in 
our economic system: as the pendulum swung from the 
persons of Jay Gould and Jay Cooke to the U.S. Steel 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
In this oscillation, two natural and essential attributes 
have been swept away from private property: control 
over one’s property and the consequent responsibility for 
its use. The result is that American industry is no longer 
privately owned in the full and pristine meaning of that 
phrase. 

Traditionally, the notion of private property has in- 
cluded control by the owner. The right of property pre- 
supposes the moral power of disposing of this or 
that particular good as one’s own. When a man controls 
his property, he is an owner who is at the same time a 
steward, a manager, a director of that property. This 
implies more than the mere physical use of a thing; it 
connotes, besides, the exercise of a restraining and gov- 
erning influence, or what businessmen would call “plan- 
ning for the long run.” St. Thomas Aquinas, in treating 
property and its attributes, speaks of the “potestas pro- 
curandi et dispensandi.” Control, then, means to “take 
care of” and to “arrange rationally.” 
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Perhaps the difference between “use” and “control § 


will appear more clearly in an analogy. A Proper Be. 


tonian decides to stroll through Boston Common. As , 

citizen and taxpayer of the city, he has every right ty 
use the property of the Common and all its facilities, }. § 
can sit on the benches, spread a picnic lunch on the gras, § 


But none would expect him to control that property, ty 
say how much was to be spent this year on repairing th 
statues or on the upkeep of the flower beds, to plan in. 
provements or to change policies. It is true that the com. | 


parison limps in that the Common is public property ani ; 


corporations are private property. But there is the point: f 
hasn’t the separation of control from ownership in cor. § 
porations changed the reality behind the term “privat § 
property” and made corporate property something dis 

tinct and different? It seems that a new type of property F 
has evolved, a mean somewhere between public ani 
private. } 

The second essential attribute of ownership has always 
been responsibility. When an owner exercises conti 
over his property, his act incurs praise or blame on thre f 
levels—the economic, the legal and the moral. If he tum 
in a profit, he has fulfilled his economic responsibility; J 
if he observes the Federal and State laws, he can smile 
at the government auditors; if he is honest and just a- 
cording to the norm of morality, his recording ange | 
marks his ledger sheet in black ink. In strictly individu 
enterprise, whether it is incorporated or not, there is no | 
dificulty in fixing responsibility. But corporate enter 
prise, as ordinarily understood today in firms such 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company or the General Ele 
tric Company, has assumed a “quasi-public” aspect, with F 
its tens and hundreds of thousands of stockholders and F 
its virtually independent managers. The picture of leg! F 
and moral responsibility has been so clouded by the § 
separation of ownership and control as to make it im- 
possible to find the responsible physical person at the 
heart of this fictional person called a “corporation.” 

The traditional atom of private property has been split 
by corporate enterprise, with effects just as revolutionary 
as the physicist’s success in nuclear fission. In the gener 
sense, a corporation represents a group of persons volun: 
tarily associated for a common end. This group appli 
to the State for recognition, and receives a charter which § 
creates an artificial, legal person—intangible, invisible 
immortal. 

This idea is not new. As far back as the thirteenth 
century, Pope Innocent IV gave the classic definition, 
“universitas est persona ficta,” and this definition we 
applied to such widely divergent entities as the University 
of Paris, guilds of workingmen, the British Monarch. Th 
machine-age’s adoption of total production as a deter 
mining principle made it perfectly logical that busine* 
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men should seek the advantages of incorporation. The 
financial means represented by personal proprietorship 
and partnership handicapped expansion. 

Seventy-five years ago the typical American business 
unit was owned and controlled by an individual or by a 
small group. As greater and greater wealth was needed 
to produce in abundance, the business world moved into 
a new sphere, drawing capital from the investing public 
and taking on its present “quasi-public” aspect. The cor- 
poration came to mean a great aggregate of the wealth 
of myriad stockholders who retained the title of “owner” 
but relinquished their property rights of control to give 
that control to a unified directorate. These directors 
might or might not be part-owners of the corporation; 
their essential function was to provide rational and effi- 
cient management. Only the Fords and the Mellons had 
the personal fortunes and abilities to retain property 
rights in the face of this challenge of modern big busi- 
ness. Today, as a result, America’s typical large business 
unit is one in which ownership and control have been 
separated. 


STOCKHOLDERS VS. MANAGEMENT 


The archetype of this separation is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Here there are more 
than 730,000 “owners,” whose total investment is roughly 
$8 billion. Obviously, all these owners cannot sit around 
a table and make decisions, any more than the 140,000,- 
000 citizens of the United States can crowd into Congress. 
Nor is there in this number any one stockholder or small 
group of stockholders who can represent a majority of 
the stock, or a significant minority, and therefore claim 
an authoritative voice in policy-making as an owner. In 
1930, the largest holding was six-tenths of one per cent 
of the total stock outstanding, and the twentieth largest 
holding was nine-one-hundredths of one per cent of the 
total. 

It follows that these owners must cede the control of 
their property, which naturally belongs to them, to some- 
one else. “Management” takes control, not only as dele- 
gates, but as independent agents over whom the owners 
have practically no influence. A recent advertisement of 
tke American Telephone and Telegraph Company puts it 
this way: 

Used to be that the owners of practically every busi- 

ness were themselves the managers of the business. 

Today, as far as large businesses are concerned, a 

profound change has taken place. In the Bell System, 

for instance, employe management, up from the 
ranks, and not owner management, is responsible 
for running the business. 
Though one may disagree with the propaganda for 
“democratic management” implicit in this statement, the 
fact we wish to emphasize is clearly shown and admitted: 
separation of ownership and control. 

In Work for March, 1948, a report was published con- 
cerning eighty-one leading corporations with around 3.- 
500,000 stockholders, which shows how well accepted 
is this separation of ownership and control. In sixteen 
corporations there were from one to ten stockholders 
Present at annual meetings; in seventeen corporations 


from ten to twenty stockholders; in twenty-two corpora- 
tions from twenty to fifty; in eleven corporations from 
fifty to one hundred; and in fifteen corporations there 
was a normal attendance of over one hundred. Such is 
the extent of “control” exercised by these 3,500,000 
“owners.” 

The joint work of Adolf Berle and Gardiner Means, 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property, presents 
a detailed study of the 200 largest non-banking corpora- 
tions on this point, showing that 88 of these were con- 
trolled by management, and that 42 others were separated 
from their nominal owners by some legal legerdemain 
such as a holding company or a voting trust. Only twelve 
were run by a true owner-proprietor, such as Ford. 
Although their figures represent conditions in 1930, it is 
safe today to draw conclusions from them because all 
indications point to a strengthening of this separation. 
Corporations are bigger than ever (the assets of Ameri- 
can Tel. and Tel. went 
from $4 billion in 1930 to 
$5 billion in 1940 and to 
$8 billion in 1947) ; stock 
is more widely dispersed 
(stockholders in the U.S., 
estimated at five million 
in 1929, now number over 
ten million) ; the tremen- 
dous tax rate on high per- 
sonal income has cut down the possibility of accumulat- 
ing private fortunes with which to finance new enterprise. 

The depression and the war have contributed their 
share to this trend. The depression wiped out thousands 
of those small business ventures in which the early 
American ideal of owner-proprietor was still feasible. 
Then, as a new dawn broke over the industrial world, 
defense and war contracts were necessarily awarded to 
the firms that could produce in great quantity. Small 
businessmen came back, but only under the aegis of the 
big “200” and to gather the crumbs dropped from the 
banquet table of the lords. 

The fact is beyond dispute: ownership today does not 
imply control. No matter how many owners there may 
be, the men controlling at least 65 per cent of the largest 
corporations in America are proprietors by virtue of 
some other title than ownership alone. The traditional 
theory of private property no longer obtains in these 
corporations. The economist calls a stockholder an owner 
in order to set him off from a bondholder, whom he calls 
a “creditor.” But can the philosopher, or the moralist, 
or the ordinary man in the street continue to base his 
thought on the assumption that the stockholder is an 
owner, when only one in one hundred thousand controls 
his property, when the word has been stripped of its 
natural attributes—control and responsibility? If the 
stockholder is an owner, non-voting stock seems unethi- 
cal; if the stockholder is an owner, proxy voting is a 
highly questionable practice. But is he really an owner 
of the business? 

Loss of control finds its corollary in irresponsibility. 
Once a thick layer of anonymity has been applied to a 
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corporation, there is no longer an association of men, 
but a conscienceless legal entity. This is the abuse Pope 
Pius XI roundly condemns in his encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno: 
The regulations legally enacted for corporations, 
with their divided responsibility and limited liabil- 
ity, have given occasion to abominable abuses. The 
greatly weakened accountability makes little impres- 
sion, as is evident, upon the conscience. The worst 
injustices and frauds take place beneath the obscur- 
ity of the common name of a corporative firm. 
Boards of directors proceed in their unconscionable 
methods even to the violation of their trust in regard 
to those whose savings they administer. 
Under these conditions the several decisions of a firm, 
whether good or bad, seem to represent the character of 
an impersonal action, motivated by the “interests” of the 
property itself, and not the character of personal acts 
involving a personal conscience. 


Wuo Is RESPONSIBLE? 


Economically, responsibility belongs to the active man- 
agement, and the determining norm is the company’s 
profit. In the legal order, things become more complex. 
Should a corporation be guilty of some illegal practice, 
the state can sue the corporation as such, but it seldom 
can tie down the men behind that impersonal being. The 
state can not slip handcuffs on a persona ficta, its own 
artificial creature. 

Whoever is responsible, the legal restrictions are ad- 
mittedly vague and insufficient. Managers have but two 
general legal duties: to observe such laws as the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act and the Fair Labor Practices Act, 
and to hold the interests of the stockholders as pre- 
eminent. Corporation charters bind management to do 
its best to return a profit to the stockholders—only that, 
and nothing more. The public is not mentioned. It may 
or may not be included in making a profit, but the law, 
existing precisely for the purpose of the common good, 
does not ensure that it will be. No one wants to trample 
on the common good—neither government, nor labor. 
nor the public, nor management—yet the temptation to 
do so is inherent in the legal basis of our economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise as is now stands. 

Positive law must give way before the natural law. 
The corporation as a legal person cannot be the subject 
of moral responsibility, independently of natural per- 
sons. Only when a man is the cause of an act and knows 
that the choice of a course of conduct depends on him- 
self, and knows, further, that the motives which induced 
him to choose it did not compel consent, only then can 
we say that he is morally responsible. In the concrete, 
this seems to fix responsibility on the board of directors 
or its key men, regardless of their position as owners. 
The other stockholders are cooperators of some nature 
and in some degree, but the type and extent of that 
cooperation remain to be clearly defined. 

The past few decades have seen the old Army game of 
“passing the buck” reach its highest perfection in the 
business world. The officers of a corporation say that 
they are merely executing decisions made by the board 
of directors; the board claims to be framing policy ac- 
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cording to the fiduciary mandate given to them in the 
stockholders’ investment (and they have the law to sup. 
port them in that position) ; the stockholders protest that 
they have no effective voice at all in the firm’s transac. 
tions. So there comes into being a neat circulus vitiosus, 
The structure is such that each individual in the organ. 
ization can always point the accusing finger at someong 
else. 


Wuat Is THe ANSWER? 


Certain conclusions clamor for recognition. Corporate 
enterprise has found it necessary to recast the notions of 
“private property,” “private enterprise” and “property 
rights,” and has made it extremely difficult to fix respon. 
sibility. It has encouraged a wide dispersion of owner. 
ship, at the same time changing the role of the owner 
from an active to a passive agent. It has robbed the active 
agents of the interest and concern which come naturally 
to a true proprietor. This metamorphosis on the capital 
side of the picture is every bit as radical and as revolu- 
tionary as the earlier conversion of the artisan to the 
bench-hand on the labor side. 

Whether this separation is right or wrong, whether the 
present situation is better or worse than that of seventy. 
five years ago, whether or not it is necessary—these are 
not the points at issue here. They can only be settled 
after the fact has been established and understood, and 
it is that fact which we wish to insist upon. 


THE CHALLENGE WE Must MEET 


If we are to meet Russia on economic grounds, the 
issue should be between the private ownership of produc- 
tive goods and state ownership, not merely between pres- 
ent-day capitalism and communism. Capitalism is one 
form of private ownership, and we are now employing 
one form of capitalism. We had one form in 1848; we 
now have another; and neither measures up to the ideal 
form of capitalism. If circumstances at some time in the 
future force a change from our present type of capital. 
ism, or if another type evolves, we may see a return to 
a strictly “private” capitalism. We may choose to reform 
the capitalistic system in such a way as to eliminate the 
philosophy of Liberalism; we may have capitalism in 
which the service motive would be given predominance 
over the profit motive. 

Or, still within the limits of private enterprise, America 
could introduce Distributism or a system of widespread 
cooperatives. Capitalism always implies some type of 
private ownership, but private ownership does not always 
imply capitalism. The whole propaganda effort of the 
Socialists and Communists at the present time is to make 
it perfectly logical and necessary that the very institution 
of private property should fall when and if capitalism 
falls. That is not the case, although too many writers 
and speakers, in an earnest attempt to defend what they 
consider the sole “American way of life,” seem to accept 
this false position. 

The Communists aren’t confused; they know exactly 
what they want. Do we know what we want? Do we 
know what we have? 
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Not only from the pews 
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If there must come “art from the pews,” and there must, 
we hope that it is not for the reasons assigned in the 
article of the same name which appeared in these pages 
recently (AM. 10/9). 

Two fundamental causes for the failure of priests and 
religious to produce true works of art in these days were 
designated. 

The first was an extrinsic one related to the times. 
Qurs is, we were reminded, a period of great need, a 
period when countless souls are perishing for want of 
the truth. Hence, when the priest and the religious, aware 
as they are of this fact, express themselves in art forms, 
they try to bring forth “a teaching work of one sort or 
another,” and this self-conscious, didactic design mars 
the product of their effort. 

The second cause was thought to be intrinsic to the 
vocation of the priest and religious in so far as this voca- 
tion requires that they strive towards the perfection of 
contemplation. Since contemplation is an end, it must 
never be aimed “at reproducing itself in exterior works,” 
be in any way subservient to art, or be allowed to suffer 
at the hands of art. 

We take exception to both observations. 

We have no quarrel with the statement that the teach- 
ing purpose of the dedicated is hampering to their work 
as artists, but we make strenuous objection to the patent 
implication that, considering the times, this is as it should 
be, that we should be content to give up “the probability 
of the Fra Angelico,” that only when the need for truth 
becomes less urgent should we expect a change; and that 
meanwhile, therefore, “great art must come from the 
pews.” 

Passing over the strange, uncomplimentary, pinch-hit- 
ting role that this leaves to the man in the pews, we admit 
the point that this is a time of great need and that the 
state of the world will give a particular bent to the 
activity of the men of the City of God. There must be 
this great emphasis upon teaching and spreading the 
word. (It might be well to note, just incidentally, that 
many of those clerical and religious “artists” who are 
teaching through their work, deliberately using it as an 
educative and apostolic tool, are probably doing just 
what they should be doing, since in all likelihood they 
would fall short of the mark in a higher, artistically purer 
undertaking. ) 

But the crisis is not such—we are tempted to say it 
will never be such—as to oblige the clerics and the reli- 






gious who are true artists to slay their talents on the altar 
of didacticism. To insist upon such a sacrifice is to mani- 
fest a lack of perspective, historical and theological, 
which can have very dire results in the practical order. 
It must be remembered that ours is the Church of the 
mustard seed, the Church of sure growth, which in every 
age must increase in all its branches. If one branch needs 
fresh life, it is not going to be helped to vigor by cutting 
off another, but rather by allowing the other to con- 
tribute its vitality, however indirectly, to the ailing limb. 

The thesis, moreover, disregards the important fact 
that the work of pure art has much to contribute to fill- 
ing the needs and solving the crisis of the time. Even 
though the artist may (and should) exclude proselytizing 
and teaching from his artistic conception, he cannot help 
but give a vision of God’s beauty and truth and, in many 
an instance, of the beauty and truth of God’s spouse, if he 
is a true artist. Thus, the rare Hopkins might work purely 
as an artist, yet he could not and would not want to stay 
his work from being used by God as an actual grace for 
many intellectuals of the day, as happened in the case of 
Thomas Merton (cf. The Seven Storey Mountain, re- 
viewed Am. 10/16), to cite but one example. 

The second preventive, or at least limitation, of the 
production of artistic works was found in the “very voca- 
tion” of clerics and religious—the vocation to contem- 
plation, which demands that contemplation be sought as 
an end, not as a means to the reproduction of exterior 
works. 

Now it is certainly true that spiritual contemplation is 
an end and a good greater and more profitable by far 
than artistic contemplation. It is true that any art which 
interferes with such contemplation “must become as noth- 
ing.” It is true that great and disturbing conflicts can 
arise in the soul which feels itself called both to sanctity 
and to art. Nevertheless, it must be insisted that con- 
templation as an art of worship and union with God, and 
artistic contemplation, belong to distinct orders. There is 
nothing in the nature of either which makes the one 
exclude or gravely interfere with the other. The two can 
be wed happily and fruitfully in the same soul. Other- 
wise, consider the dilemma posed for Christian art: on 
the one hand, it is asserted that only the integral man, 
only the man of true prayer, can produce great art; and, 
on the other, that when prayer and integrity reach their 
perfection in the religious or cleric, they serve as an 
obstacle to true art. 
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Besides, is contemplation any different in its essence 
for the priest and for the layman? The states are differ- 
ent, yes; and the obligation imposed by the call, yes; but 
the act, no. In which case, the man in the pew would be 
placed in the same position as the man in the pulpit. All 
would be left with the choice of becoming either artist 
or contemplative and divested of the hope of being both. 

If we need authority for what we say, perhaps we find 
it in the encyclical letter on the Catholic priesthood of 

Pope Pius XI, a man deeply and realistically concerned 
with the problems of our decades. In writing on the train- 
ing of priests, he states: 

. wise encouragement and help should be given 
to those members of the clergy who, by taste and 
special gifts, feel a call to devote themselves to study 
and research, in this or that branch of science, in 
this or that art; they do not thereby deny their 
clerical profession. 

While the Holy Father does not mention specifically the 
exercise of an art, he does speak of study and research 
of a “pure” nature, certainly of a nature that is without 

direct apostolic purpose. Note, nevertheless, the sentence 

which follows the above: 
. . . for all this, undertaken within just limits and 
under the guidance of the Church, redounds to the 
good estate of the Church and to the glory of her 
divine Head, Jesus Christ. 

No one would deny that great art must come from the 


pews, but let it not be from the pews alone, nor for the 
reasons presented. Many clerics and religious may feel, 
and may actually be, constrained by particular circum- 
stances or by obedience to forego creative work for the 
direct apostolate of charity and the dissemination of 
truth, but it would be a great tragedy if priests and re- 
ligious generally should avoid creative endeavor because 
of the times or because of their vocations. 

What are the causes, then, of the failure of priests and 
religious to produce great modern works of art? That, 
so far as these remarks are concerned, is another matter. 
Be it noted, however, that integrity, prayer and grace are 
not enough. There is still nature to be considered; and 
this nature requires cultural background; it requires 
broadening experience; it requires the unique discipline 
of the particular medium; it requires constant, habitual 
exercise; it requires—but that is enough. How many 
American priests and religious are getting even these? 























































Isabel 
Always on Sunday afternoon 
She snatched her only lull 
From the laborious week, a boon 
Felt trebly beautiful 
As prelude to the merry storm 
When her sons and their little ones would swarm 
Around her dreaming hull, 


Would rush in on her land-locked hour 
Like a homing tide, and heave 

On wild emotions her frail flower 

Of being, and yet leave 

It richer-rooted for the swirl. 
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Meanwhile this peace, this light of pearl 
That three o’clock could weave. 


When flowers were trimmed and matched her fire’s, 


She laid her mulberry cloth; 

She slipped her glasses’ golden wires 
Through her wisps of silver-moth. 

From the great rocking-chair flowed ease, 
The family Bible on her knees 

Acquitting her of sloth. 


What angel synod could accuse 

If she peeped once or twice 

At pictures which her snowlike muse 
Of childhood in a trice 

Had melted at: the book of Ruth, 
And little Samuel piping truth 

From temple-depths of spice? 


So pictures blurred in pedigrees; 

Her heart went wandering through 
Her kinsfolks’ intermarried trees, 
Whose ancient inks and new 

By fingers dead or quick were penned 
In the space where Revelations end 
And the book-mite sleeps in rue. 


Deeper that four-fold mystery twined— 
Birth, marriage, issue, death. 

And her own name from her drowsed mind 
Went drifting like a wraith 

Of spent leaf down a darkening stream, 
Yet friendliest footfalls through her dream 
Confirmed her onward faith. 


The Bible slipped. She felt it close 

Its heavy lids in sleep 

Consenting to her own repose: 

This watchword in her keep, 

These holiest archives on her lap, 
What need she fear, what thunderclap 
On what tremendous deep? 


So fast asleep she looked, her blithe 
Grandchildren, romping in 

Ahead of parents for their tithe 

Of touching hair and chin 

And blowing sea-noise in her ears 
To laugh her out of wakening fears, 
Drew back, and froze within. 


Their staring silence magnified 
The pendulum’s click and whirr, 
And the whole room they gravely eyed 
Wore a still listening air, 
As if some stranger just before 
Had tiptoed through another door 
And closed the book for her. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Platonic implications 
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THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 








By Romano Guardini. Sheed & Ward. 
li7p. $3 

This excellent study of Plato’s thought, 
presented through the medium of four 
dialogs—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito and 
Phaedo—will provide for reflective 
readers a fine introduction to the mind 
and character of Socrates. Within the 
modest compass of its pages it contains 
coherent interpretation of the ideas 
of one of the most fascinating personal- 
ities in history. In one sense, the beek 
ought to be entitled “The Life of So- 
crates,” since by a judicious selection ef 
key passages we are exposed to the 
werds of the Master himself, to which 
Fr. Guardini adds a running commen- 
tary, filling in the gaps and, when per- 
tinent, the longer discussions of the 
essential ideas of Platonism. From it 
we learn not only the external details 
of the last days of Socrates but we are 
brought into contact with the well- 
springs of a personality which is “un- 
mistakably itself and yet represents 
something universally valid.” 

However, a more thoughtful reading 
of the book makes it clear that it is well 
named. The career of the true philo- 
sopher, in the mind of Socrates, is in 
itself a kind of death, a withdrawal of 
the soul and mind from the corporeal, 
a rising-up to the contemplation of the 
absolute Idea, to the pinnacle of per- 
ception of the highest reality—the Idea 
of the Good. 

The semi-dramatic structure of the 
book casts into vivid reality the various 
characters who here, as lesser lights, 
play about the brilliant figure of the 
Master. There is the priest Euthyphro, 
for whom Greek religion had degener- 
ated into crass superstition, contrasted 
with Socrates, who was soon to die 
charged with atheism, and yet has a 
far higher and nobler concept of divini- 
ty. In the Apology the criminal is real- 
ly the judge, and the condemned is 
pierced with pity for the unhappy state 
of his self-righteous accusers. In the 
Crito, Socrates explains to his sincere 
and saddened friend that death is no 
hardship, because with it begins the 
consummation of what Socrates has, all 
his life, been striving to attain: more 
intimate contact with the only true real- 
ity, the absolute Ideas whick form the 
basis of all being. There is vivid per- 
sonification of the Laws of Athens, 
which must be obeyed. In the Phaedo, 
we have the account of the last day of 
his life, spent in the discussion of the 
immortality of the soul and his per- 


suasion that he is going to a better life, 
an immortal existence in which he 
would be united with the great men of 
old and would spend his time as an 
eternal philosopher. 

The author’s achievement is no mere 
stringing together of a series of Socratic 
remarks. It embodies the fruit of long 
years of reflection on the implications 
of Platonic thought, which he sees as 
ultimately religious in character. With 
rare perception Fr. Guardini has pene- 
trated behind the so-called arguments 
for immortality; he does not make the 
mistake of taking them for logical dem- 
onstrations of that fact, when they are 
hardly more than imaginative expres- 
sions of fundamental Platonic attitudes, 
descriptions of the ultimate core and 
root of existence which lies behind ex- 
ternal appearances. The result is no 
mere historico-philesophical exposé of 
Platenism as a phenomenon in the his- 
tery of ideas; the auther’s aim is “to 
approach, under the guidance of Plato’s 
thought, nearer to the truth itself.” 
Epwin A. Quain 











War—unrelieved 





STALINGRAD 





By Theodor Plievier. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 357p. $3 


Not on a British strand but to the east 
and west of the great loop in the River 
Don did ignorant armies clash in the 
frigid night of a half-dozen winters ago. 
Fighting for no cause, beyond survival, 
of which the men of either side were 
clearly aware, Russian soldiers, abetted 
by Russian cold, annihilated almost 
half of the German force of 330,000 
troops within fifty-one days. Before 
they had done with the besieged Sixth 
Army of General von Paulus, only 
91,000 were left with the ice-encrusted 
memory of the attack turned rout— 
those who could or would remember. 

Theodor Plievier has written an ac- 
count as harsh and unrelenting as the 
siege itself, withal chronicling very lit- 
tle of the engagement proper. Only by 
convention is this designated a fiction. 
Interviews with survivors, perusals of 
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diaries, and a photographic examina- 
tion of every inch of the ground are 
here combined with all the thorough- 
ness of detail associated with the Ger- 
man mind. 

One million copies of this leading 
postwar novel have been sold on the 
Continent in its uncut form, a fact per- 
haps more to be accounted for by the 
many lives that Stalingrad touched than 
by any attraction this grim review can 
have for populations grown hardened 
to tragedy. Plievier is a Communist, 
exiled since Hitler’s rise and actively 
anti-nazi from various Russian vantage 
points in the intervening years. His 
postwar return to Russian-held Weimar 
resulted in the conviction that the So- 
viets had betrayed true communism; 
and although he has resided in Munich 
in the American zone for the past year, 
it is clear that his Russian sympathies 
helped to make the book both possible 
and successful. 

Stalingrad has its own great merits, 
however, and much that you will see 
claimed for it is true. Power, stark 
tragedy, men against hostile nature— 
the advertisements will have the right 
of it there; such are the ingredients of 
this battle piece. But the information 
is too encyclopedic, the topography too 
exact. Characters are as endless as the 
“tables of organization” that listed 
them, and the fact that their emotions, 
their monosyllabic responses, their ani- 
mal hold onto life find exact reproduc- 
tion is not enough to make a story of 
this close-range view of living and dy- 
ing. 

Better, it is insufficient to hold the 
reader without confused interruption, 
for it may be that no theme-bound nar- 
rative was intended. Of politics there 
is very little except the implicit trust, 
especially among the nazi-bred, that the 
Fiihrer must know what he is about. 
Only as certain destruction overtakes 
them does this conviction waver and 
die. Of religion there are sparks here 
and there. “May God protect you!” 
Colonel Vilshofen says to three of his 
officers. It does not seem odd out there. 
Why not “Heil, Hitler!”? He could 
not say. There are chaplains, good 
men who bury whom they love and for- 
give, and dying believers who ask God’s 
mercy through the Mass—but that is 
more or less to be expected of them. 
The real religion of the book is an 
agonized cry in the darkness: “Does 
anyone know what is happening? Is 
there a reason for it all?” 

A numbing effect accompanies all 
the screams and shocks, the flashes and 
the explosions to which the reader is 
made party with the combatant, even 
though a safe wall of prose intervenes 
for the former. For the latter, “that 
core of being where will, emotion, sym- 
pathy, love and fear have their source 
could scarcely be reached by anything 
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any longer; over it lay snow, earth,many 
things.” Sergeant Gnotke of the burial 
squad goes stalking through the night, 
pulling off legs when he had intended 
to remove only boots, providing no en- 
tail of four planks but only steppe- 
earth to receive the grinning skulls and 
errant entrails of friends, men who can 
serve him no more now that they have 
no body warmth to yield. He has lost 
all feeling—and yet, there was that last 
Christmas package from Ottakring for 
this lad whom now by the spadeful he 
consigns. 

There is no polemic quite like this. 
The young supermen whose blood runs 
cold with fear like any other, the gen- 
erals who feel they have a role in his- 
tory to fulfill, they touch us not at all. 
But the school teacher who had a wife, 
children, a house and bee hives back of 
the house, who risked his life and all 
to cut himself a hunk of horseflesh, 
lives on long after the sniper’s bullet 
has rung out. All the issues are here. 
There is no case to be argued. If this 
the fruit, how evil the tree. 

GrorFrEY A. STEVENS 


Can we sell ourselves? 





PERSUADE OR PERISH 





By Wallace Carroll. Houghton Mifflin. 
392p. $4 


This is the story of American propa- 
ganda during the recent war, and it is a 
story well told. The author had abun- 
dant experience during the war, and 
previously with the United Press 
abroad, to present a convincing thesis: 
“We must persuade the world to follow 
the pattern of democracy.” The jacket 
of the book shows symbolically a pen 
superimposed on a sword. Thus, al- 
though the author ranges himself on the 
side of the angels, it is the secular 
phase of the conflict which he wages. 
An equally good book on the spiritual 
phase needs to be written. 

The story begins with the prepara- 
tions for the African invasion, and fol- 
lows the developments of U. S. psycho- 
logical warfare through to the final 
collapse of Germany. The Vichy-de 
Gaulle paradox, the problem of bomb- 
ing Rome, the postwar significance of 
apparently ad hoc policies, are but a 
few of the graphic items. The book 
frankly portrays our pitiful unpre- 
paredness to wage psychological war- 
fare at the start of the war and our— 
fortunately declining—ineptness to the 
very end. 

Equally objectively, it presents the 
skill of German propaganda and gives 
the devil his due. It contrasts the over- 
all situation—in which the U. S. milita- 
ry command practically determined 
policy in all theatres—with the British, 
among whom the civilian government 


determined policy and made the army 
function as an instrument and enforce- 
ment arm. Unfortunately, the book at 
the close—by going off into the deep 
end of our postwar relations with Rus- 
sia—sacrifices space which might bet- 
ter have been devoted to a more pene- 
trating analysis of the main point; our 
propaganda efforts under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S. Army. 

The chapter headings convey no in- 
dication of their contents, and there is 
no index. Therefore the text has to be 
read in its entirety to get the author’s 
point. This cooperation on the part of 
the reader is necessary to understand 
the thesis properly, and it is well worth 
while. 

It is evident from the book that the 
U. S. failed properly to present its case 
during the war, in spite of the achieve- 
ments of the  psychological-warfare 


unit. Especially was the major long-run 
policy lost sight of: “To men of good 


will around the world it seemed ey 
clearer than before that the U. § 4 
was linked to the forces of reaction,” 
The blame rests partly with the depart. 
ments of State and War, but not er 
clusively. For in a democracy we gj 
share such a fault, and much of it reg, 
with our elected representatives and the 
press. 

Although Mr. Carroll is inclined y 
magnify the effectiveness of the psycho. 
logical-warfare unit, he frankly expose 
its defects. The indictment is wel] sup. 
ported by an abundance of concrey 
material, economically presented. Ang 
even though the later chapters dely 
into current and future policy problems 
of a magnitude too great to be ade 
quately dealt with in this book, th 
author does succeed in showing that oy 
experiences, including our mistakes, ap 
highly significant in relation to th 
problems we now face. 

Caru F. Taeuscy 








THE DEER CRY 





By William G. Schofield. Longmans. 
307p. $3 

Mr. Schofield, a Boston newspaperman 
who discovered Ireland while on war- 
time convoy duty, has taken a charac- 
teristically direct approach to the life 
of Saint Patrick, eliminating problems 
of scholarship by casting his biography 
of the great patron in the form of a 
novel. More to the point, he has un- 
doubtedly enlarged his audience and 
steered a livelier course to the heart of 
his subject. Until comparatively recent 
times hagiography was considered only 
Lenten reading by some and was not 
considered at all by many others. Mr. 
Schofield’s novel is doubly welcome in 
that it proves again the adventures of 
a saint can be more stirring, not to 
say significant, than the escapades of 
slave-traders, corrupt noblemen and 
other historical scarecrows. 

Narrative appeal and human char- 
acterization sustain a popular level of 
interest in this work, and there is only 
as much theology as is natural to the 
situations and to Patrick’s simple dis- 
course among the Irish pagans. Since 
the saint was preeminently a man of 
action, as well as an ascetic and teach- 
er, that treatment is appropriate 
enough. The youthful Patrick is car- 
ried off to Ireland after one of King 
Niall’s raids in Gaul and serves as a 
herdman to the pagan Milcho, whose 
nephew, Lon, begins early to hate and 
fear the Christian slave. 

After six years of hardship and 
prayer on the steep side of Slemish, 
Patrick receives an angelic call to 
escape to Gaul, where he finds civiliza- 
tion crumbling under barbarian in- 
vasions and the Pelagian heresy threat- 
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ening Christianity. Always praying 
for guidance and hoping for the co. 
version of his adopted land, he studig 
for the priesthood at Marmoutiers, anj 
eventually, with a picked band of con 
panions, returns to plant crosses on th 
coast of Ireland. For Irish souls he a. 
gues with an angel on the Mount of 
Eagles, 
spans Ireland with churches, convents 
and schools. Even in his old age he 
leaves his beloved seat at Ardmagh to 


journey to Lecale on the seacoast in § 


fulfillment of a promise made to his 
first convert that he would return ther 
to die. 

A secondary theme is woven into th 
story, that of the slave girl Concess 
who is brought to Ireland with Patrick 
by the raiders, and who falls in love 
with Kevin, the descendant of kings 
Her imprisonment at the court of Tara, 
where she pines for Patrick’s retum to 
restore her to her love, has the poetic 
overtones of allegory, and her reunion 
with Kevin is effected only after Ireland 
itself has been liberated from pagan 
ism. 

Mr. Schofield fills in the historical 
picture with brief, sympathetic strokes, 
and seldom departs very far from the 
foreground of the action. The nov 
progresses from a somewhat bookish 
beginning to scenes of dramatic powél, 
such as the trial by fire between the 
youthful convert Benignus and the 
Druid, Luchat Mael, and Patrick's 
apocalyptic descent on the pagan bloot 
sacrifice on the Plain of Adoration. The 
Saint’s hymn, his Deer’s Cry, and bis 
Confession are quoted to i!luminate his 
zeal and sturdy faith. For the gener 
reader, Mr. Schofield’s novel is an 
sorbing and heart-warming adventult 
with true greatness. 

THomas J. Frtzmorris 
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oe 
JAMES JOYCE: TWO DECADES OF 
CRITICISM 





Edited by Seon Givens. Vanguard. 
482p. $5 

Miss Givens has arranged these selec- 
tions with great skill. From the initial 
remarks by Eugene Jolas on his friend- 
ship with Joyce to T. S. Eliot’s conclud- 
ing protest against the obituary printed 
in the London Times, the suspense is 
well sustained. 

Mr. Eliot’s protest achieves a de- 
nouement that surprises and gratifies, 
particularly because the rest of the 
book leads one to doubt the purpose of 
all criticism. Various critics have ex- 
amined Joyce’s art with somber respect 
and enthusiastic scholarship. After 
reading their conclusive proofs that 
Joyce was not ignorant of various reali- 
ties (Dublin and the Church, for in- 
stance, and the work of Ibsen and 
Freud), I was for some hours bothered 
by visions of Art as The Perfect Crime, 
with critics, prudently disguised as de- 
tectives, descending like vultures on 
The Corpse. Mr. Eliot’s passionate ob- 
sequies cleared the air just in time. 

A longer essay by Mr. Eliot is in- 
cluded. There is one other pertinent 
article, Hugh Kenner’s, which points 
out that The Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man was not intended as a de- 
fnitive self-portrait. Mr. Kenner’s se- 
renity makes it unnecessary for him to 
mention that it does present a finely 
observed and deeply etched picture of 
many artists and critics, who more 
often end up like Stephen Hero rather 
than like James Joyce. 

The distinction between Joyce and 
his creature Hero is important, but, for 
Most persons, it is a negative one, since 
there are very few readers whose liter- 
ary genius is comparable to Joyce’s 
(Mr. Eliot is one), or whose scholarly 
acumen is as severely simple as Mr. 
Kenner’s, and who can therefore assess 
its positive implications directly. 

Beneath this distinction there is, 
however, a more readily comprehensi- 
ble one, though for some sad reason it 
is widely disregarded. Critics writing 
about Joyce are muddled and vain, and 
in their train most readers are muddled 
and unrewarded, because they insist on 
regarding art as a vocation more dis- 
tinguished than any they could lay 
claim to, and moreover, as a blessed 
one, comparable, in an effete and de- 
lightful way, to the priesthood. 

Well, it is not. Art is meant to please 
and to instruct. Any good book, there- 
fore, Tequires honest readers whose 
humility” is less fatuous than the 
critics, and who are therefore able to 
evaluate the pleasure which art gives 
i relation to their own lives, and so to 
live their own lives more creatively. It 
18 sad to see how the myth of the privi- 


leged artist permeates all the essays in 
this book—I mean the delusion that the 
artist is “different.” This is a romantic 
contortion of facts; the artist seems to 
be different because other persons don’t 
consider seriously enough their own 
obligations of dignity, repose and ob- 
servation. 

Looking at the critics who have con- 
tributed to this symposium, and remem- 
bering the various obeisances that take 
place in the weekly reviews, I am 
forced to believe that both pleasure and 
instruction are being attacked on all 
sides by the prevalent adulation of cre- 
ative art; as though life itself were 
merely a destructive game. 

Miss Givens’ arrangement of her se- 
lections doesn’t quite bring this sickly 
notion to heel. She is obviously, how- 
ever, not so far gone in hero-worship 
as most and, whether she intended to 
do so or not, she has shown up, as the 
best (most sardonic!) fictional detec- 
tives do, the irrelevant vanity and 
wrong-headed absurdities of several 
widely-respected literary “constables.” 

EmILty FARRELLY 





TIME WILL DARKEN IT 





By William Maxwell. Harper 302p. 


$3 


Here is another novel by the gifted 
author of The Folded Leaf in which he 
again exhibits his deftly light touch 
and exquisite sensitiveness to human 
moods and motives. 

There is not much to the plot—dis- 
tant relatives from the South pay a 
long and unwelcome visit to the King 
family in Illinois—but it is the subtle 
portrayal of the characters and their 
reactions to one another that fascinate 
the reader. Then, too, there is delicate 
humor in the author’s comments, fre- 
quently directed to the reader behind 
the backs of his characters, like the 
“asides” in old-time melodrama—amus- 
ingly philosophic comments which de- 
duce general truths from the particular 
events related. These comments and 
Mr. Maxwell’s style—sympathetic yet 
somehow tongue-in-cheek — give the 
book an indescribably wry flavor which 
must be sampled to be appreciated. 

The visit of the Potter family was 
a result of an unfortunate failing of 
Austin King’s: he was too kind to tell 
them not to come. Therefore his beau- 
tiful wife sulked and, though she en- 
tertained the Potters dutifully, was 
celdly furious at Austin. So the book 
begins and, at its end, we find Mrs. King 
once again enraged over what the reader 
sees is only one more in the inevitable 
series of domestic crises which must 
ensue when a faithful but short-temp- 
ered wife is faced with such a spouse 
as the upright and well-meaning but 
too soft-hearted Austin. 
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Another fine book by 
William Thomas Walsh 


SAINT PETER 


THE 
APOSTLE 


The author of OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA adds another 
outstanding work to his list 
with this modern biography 
of the Keeper of the Keys. 
Many probing questions have 
shrouded the life of the Prince 
of the Apostles for the last 
twenty centuries. With acute 
understanding and penetrat- 
ing insight Mr. Walsh offers 
an explanation of why Simon 
bar Jonas acted as he did, 
and draws a portrait of the 
great man who is The Rock 
upon which the Church is 
built. 


Through the eyes of Simon 
Peter we see unfold the 
sublime story of Christ, and 
feel the mysterious impact of 
His Personality. We see the 
Fisher of Men rising to attain 
the full stature of his tem- 
pestuous nature until he ac- 
tually changes the course of 
history. Without fictionaliz- 
ing, the book has the sus- 
pense, the movement and the 
color of a good novel. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Some of Mr. Maxwell’s cameo-like 
characterizations are of persons not 
much concerned in the plot, such as 
the tender little glimpse ef the deaf Dr. 
Danferth and his wife. He is even con- 
vincing when relating what goes on in 
the mind of four-year-old Abbey King. 

Time Will Darken It recreates an al- 
most forgotten time and place and way 
of life, and peoples it with recognizable 
human beings. As a light novel with 
tragic overtones, it makes very good 
reading. Mary Burke Howe 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE 
AMERICAN YEARS 





By Robert Cantwell. Rinehart. $6 


This biography was written, its author 
states in the preface, to give a truer 
picture of a great American novelist. 
Cantwell judges that the usual portrait 
of Hawthorne is narrow and lopsided, 
the picture of a man “who lived-in 
seclusion. . . . Obsessed with the Puri- 


tan sense of guilt and haunted by a 
family curse. .. .” It is true that the 
handbook traditien of Hawthorne has 
presented an eversimplified picture of 
a morbid, lonely, brooding man. This 
tradition, the literary fashions of other 
generations, and the psychological the- 
ories of yesterday have worked together 
to darken and distort the original 
picture. 

But even Julian Hawthorne’s biogra- 
phy of his father does not sketch him 
against long, angular shadows. Henry 
James notes that “the old Puritan 
shadow of the sense of sin” was part of 
Hawthorne’s heritage; but he also notes 
that Hawthorne was not disturbed or 
haunted by it. Hawthorne used that 
shadow objectively, esthetically, as ma- 
terial for his fiction. And Austin War- 
ren’s introductory essay on Hawthorne 
in the American Writers Series makes 
quite clear that Hawthorne was not 
just an introverted Salemite of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Put positively, it was Robert Cant- 





The new book by the 
greatest living Catholic philosopher 


Jacques Maritain 


EXISTENCE 
and the EXISTENT 


Maritain sums up his thought of 30 years. In contrast to Sartre’s 
atheistic existentialism and philosophy of despair, Maritain out- 
lines his own concept of a true, Christian existentialism. 


Just published, $2.75 





pages. 





By the author of When the Mountain Fell 


C-F Ramuz 
WHAT IS MAN 


The great Swiss writer examines the emotional mainsprings of 
both communism and fascism — and then describes the Christian 
position in our time, in some of his most magnificently eloquent 


At all bookstores. 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 40 Washington Sq., New York 12 


Just published, $2.75 








well’s purpose to portray Hawthome 
as a “great man, leading an active ang 
vigorous life of considerable excitemen 
and some hazard.” Certainly Hawthome 
was a great writer and in many way 
a great man; I am less sure about the 
“excitement” and the “hazard.” My 
Cantwell goes on to say that “the depth 
and nature of his political life is mys 
terious. That is the true mystery of his 
life.” That may be the true mystery fo; 
this biographer, but for the average 
reader of Hawthorne the mysteries |ie 
elsewhere. Mr. Cantwell concludes his 
thesis by stating that “loneliness and 
seclusion were his portion, certainly, 
but they have less to do with his writ. 
ing and with his view of the world thay 
with his duties and the customs sen. 
ice.” Such a judgment is simply a mis. 
take. One of Hawthorne’s major theme; 
is the problem of loneliness and iso. 
tion of the human spirit. 

These criticisms, however, concem 
only the author’s statement of his thesis 
and its proof. The distortion Hay. 
thorne’s portrait has undergone is not 
so serious as Cantwell seems to judge, 
At least there are biographies and 
studies which delineate the main out. 
lines of Hawthorne’s character with 
quite fair accuracy. At any rate, this 
biography does not present such cogent 
evidence as would require those main 
outlines to be radically altered. 

For all that, the book is a rewarding 
biography—and good biographies ar 
to be welcomed. In seeking out the 
facts and incidents of Hawthome's 
early life. of the men and women of 
Salem, of his college friends, of his 
early years as a writer, Cantwell ha 
been painstaking and successful. The 
picture of Hawthorne, if not notably 
different, is fuller, clearer, as a result 
of these biographical labors. 

Mr. Cantwell is correct in giving 
considerable attention to the financial 
disaster that overtook Horatio Bridge, 
and he is very right in collecting all 
the facts he can about Jonathan Cilley’s 
duel. I think this event considerably in- 
fluenced Hawthorne’s character. 

The writing in The American Years 
is clear, as is also the organization of 
the book. The notes are well handled 
and the index is good. Those who att 
interested in Hawthorne or in his back- 
ground will find it a quite useful book. 
If there is no notable criticism of 4 
purely literary kind to be found in this 
new biography about Hawthome, the 
biographer does offer materials which 
the critics will find advantageous t 
have at hand. E. J. Drummond 
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A JOAN 
WINDHAM 
OMNIBUS 


of all the best stories of men and 
boy saints from her earlier books 
and seven new stories is just ready. 
The title is: 


SIXTY SAINTS 
FOR BOYS 
($3.00) 


{t makes Sheed & Ward feel posi- 
tively elderly to think that the 
children who first rejoiced in Joan 
Windham’s stories of the saints are 
now buying her books for their 
children. . .. This omnibus (which, 
we suspect) plenty of little girls 
will grab away from their brothers, 
is illustrated by Mona Doneux, who 
has caught the cheerful but real- 
istic atmosphere of the stories par- 
ticularly happily. 


If yeu have a ten- to fourteen- 
year-old in your family he or she 
will probably thank you for ST. 
DOMINIC by MARY WIND- 
EATT ($2.00), the latest addition 
to the shelf of her books about the 
saints. Like her last one, SONG 
IN THE SOUTH ($2.00), this is 
illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


And that’s enough about children 
for now, except that the other 
book we want to get into this col- 
umn is about a man unique in his 
understanding of them, as he was 
unique in so many other ways. It’s 
MAURICE BARING, a _post- 
script, by LAURA LOVAT 
($2.00). This is an account of Bar- 
ing’s last years, which he spent in 
Lady Lovat’s house, and of his 
singularly beautiful death. Unpub- 
lished letters and poems are in- 
cluded and an essay on Baring by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


From your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 











CATALINA: A Romance 





By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday 
275p. $3 


Some time during the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, on an August 15, the Blessed Vir- 
gin appears to Catalina, a sixteen-year- 
old Spanish girl who has been crippled 
in an accident, and, after a lengthy col- 
loquy, says, in answer to the girl’s 
prayers: “The son of Juan Suarez de 
Valero who has best served God has it 
in his power to heal you.” Now Juan 
has three sons: one a beloved bishop, 
one a renowned soldier, and one the 
humble village baker. The events de- 
ciding which of these three is the one 
designated by Our Lady to cure the 
girl, and the several subsequent occur- 
rences, miraculous or etherwise, which 
take place to the utter consternation 
and confusion of everyone, including 
Mr. Maugham himself, make up this 
rather skillfully contrived story. 

Taken as pure romance, the book is 
entertaining. The plot is well-knit and 
neatly woven into the medieval fabric; 
indeed, no more felicitous background 
than the Inquisition could have been 
chosen for thrills and chills, color and 
excitement, heroic virtue and perfidious 
heresy, high adventure and daring love. 
But strive as I might, I cannot take 
Catalina as a romance. At the risk of 
violating the canons of objective criti- 
cism, I suspect that there is more to 
Catalina than meets the innocent eye 
of romance. 

Miracles, the Blessed Mother of God 
and the Catholic faith no doubt have a 
certain fascination for Mr. Maugham, 
and he is free to use them as the back- 
ground for his romance. But he makes 
the mistake of including them in the 
very stuff of romance; they happen to 
belong to Truth. I suspect that Mr. 
Maugham is here passing them off as 
the romantic aberrations of poor de- 
luded fools, and I am forced to the 
conclusion that Mr. Maugham is losing 
his artistic grip. 

It is impossible to review Catalina 
without reviewing Mr. Maugham, be- 
cause he is the chief character in the 
book although he never appears in per- 
son. He is constantly projecting him- 
self on stage, directing, explaining, sug- 
gesting, hinting, interfering with the 
natural, logical development of his 
characters, and planting the seeds of 
suspicion and doubt in the reader’s 
mind. His ribald guffaws and innuen- 
does rob the story of any spiritual sig- 
nificance it might otherwise have had. 
The bishop is deliberately strangled 
spiritually and becomes, in Maugham’s 
hands, a laughing-stock. Catalina. un- 
touched by the apparition of Our Lady, 
remains a crude, coarse, lusty individ- 
ual to whom marriage is a physical 
adventure rather than the spiritual en- 


AVVAKUM, 


much persecuted 17th century 
Russian Archpriest, wrote these 
words, which read to us like a 
prophecy: 
“Satan has obtained our radi- 
ant Russia from God, so that 
she might become crimson 
with the blood of martyrs.” 


He wrote, this in his spiritual auto- 
biography, in prison. We find it a 
quite irresistible book. Look at this, 
written about one of several near- 
drownings he suffered in the days 
when he was in exile: 


“The stream was swift, it 
turned the boat upside down, 
and I crawled onto it, crying 
‘Our Lady, help! Our Hope, 
do not drown us!’ Now my 
feet would be under water, 
and then again I would scram- 
ble onto the boat; we drifted 
a verst or so, and then the 
men caught us. Everything 
was soaked through and 
through. But what is to be 
done if such is the will of the 
Mother of God? I came out of 
the water laughing, but the 
men heaved many sighs and 
spread my clothing on the 
bushes. . . . From that day on 
everything went to rot. We 
were without clothing. Pash- 
kov wanted to give me an- 
other beating: “You have made 
yourself a laughing stock!’ 
But I once more entreated 
the good Mother: ‘Gracious 
Queen, stop that fool.” And 
she, Our Hope, appeased him 
and he took pity on me.’ ” 


If you would like more (and who 
wouldn’t?) the whole of his life is 
to be found, with writings from 
eight more Russian Orthodox spir- 
itual writers (from the eleventh to 
the twentieth centuries) in: 


A TREASURY OF 
RUSSIAN 


SPIRITUALITY 


Edited by G. P. Fedetov 


500 pages. illustrated. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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richment so signally favored by the 
Blessed Mother. 

The total impression is that Maugham 
is having one grand joke for himself. 
Perhaps ignorance of a subject which 
has an intriguing fascination for him 
has led him into woeful confusion. Per- 
haps the next time he chooses to amuse 
himself, he had better do so with the 
bohemian characters he knows well, 
and not with the Blessed Mother of 
God. ForTUNATA CALIRI 





THE BURNISHED BLADE 





By Lawrence Schoonover. Macmillan. 
371p. $3 


The quality of any work of man, 
whether it be the writing of a book or 
the building of a castle, must be deter- 
mined by the elements that go into it. 
Lawrence Schoonover has spent three 
years doing research for his novel, and 
only five months writing it. The worth 
of his book is in the same proportion. 
If it is read as a commentary on the 
fifteenth century, both in France and 
in the medieval Greek empire of Trebi- 
zond, it will afford many interesting 
experiences. The fashioning of steel 
weapons, the manners of the court, 
customs of living and traveling, the 
early use of surgery, and the fabulous 
ways of European merchants among 
Eastern dealers in spices and silks are 


mes | 
« _..not only good New- 


man, but good literature.” 
MICHIGAN CATHOLIC, Sept., ‘47 


AMERICAN 
ESSAYS 
for the 
NEWMAN 
CENTENNIAL 





Edited by Rev. John K. Ryan 
and Rev. Edmund D. Benard 


able addition to the great 
volume of Newman works.” 
THE TABLET, August, 1947 


6 
For every Catholic School, 
Library and Student of 
Newman Send for your 
Seny OW occ .censsinene $3.50 
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all told in a colorful manner. Nor has 
the author glibly assumed, as have so 
many of our modern historical novel- 
ists, that one has only to go back a few 
centuries in time to lose all semblance 
of morality. He has chosen to write 
about the fifteenth century, not as an 
excuse for lurid prose, but because he 
is both interested and well informed 
about its customs. 

However, if one reads this book to 
learn of people, of their motives, of the 
thoughts and desires that sway their 
lives, he will be disappointed. Few of 
the characters are completely drawn. 
Pierre, the hero, is an orphan who is 
reared by an armorer. He is appren- 
ticed to the most famous merchant in 
France, visits Trebizond on the Black 
Sea, and returns with the wealth and 
title which will enable him to ask for 
the hand of the nobleman’s daughter 
he loves. Yet, he is but a figure to whom 
these things happen, rather than a per- 





son; and in spite of the fact that he is 


accused of murder (which is fp 
overlooked rather than solved) and 
succeeds in exposing some opium smy, 


glers, there is singularly little suspeny 


in the novel. The style is pure nary, 
tive, which, since it states what hap. 
pened without telling how it affects 
the characters, sometimes gives them 
the appearance of being indifferent 1 
the intrigues in which they are jy, 
volved. 


The Burnished Blade is the fy 


novel of Lawrence Schoonover, and it js 


a promising one. If he devotes as much | 


time to studying the characters of his 
next book as he did to studying th 
century of this one, it will indeed be, 
notable work. As it is, the book, which 
is the October selection of the Literay 
Guild, is still far superior to many of 
the choices the Guild has made this 
year or, for that matter, in many , 
year. LorratneE O’Brien 





The Word 








WE WERE ALL IN THE LIVING 
room. 

“Why do you suppose Jesus so often 
told a story instead of preaching a 
sermon?” I asked, 

“So that people would listen,” an- 
swered Joe. 

“So they'd remember,” said Betty. 

“And so they wouldn’t go to sleep,” 
added their mother. 

Betty and Joe looked at me, grinning. 
I pretended that I didn’t know why. 

“There was another reason,” I told 
them. “Jesus put His lessons in par- 
ables so that people would think about 
them and get more and more out of 
them. For instance. . . .” I tapped the 
open page of the New Testament, from 
which I had just read the gospel for 
the 25th Sunday after Pentecost (Matt. 
13: 24-30). 

“There’s no need to try to explain 
the story of the sower,” I said. “Our 
Lord did it Himself. He said that He is 
the man who sows the good seed in the 
field that is the world. The seed for 
weeds is thrown in by the devil. The 
good plants are the good people; the 
weeds, the bad. At the end of the 
world, angels separate the bad from 
the good, and lead the good into heaven 
while the bad go into the everlasting 
fire of hell.” 

I waited. After a moment Betty said, 
“But Daddy—can’t you tell us more 
about it?” 

I paused. “Our Lord told his disci- 
ples that everybody who learns about 
the Kingdom of Heaven should be like 
a rich man who opens his treasure- 
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house and brings out things old and 
new. That means that we ought to ty 
to find more and more meaning in whit 
Jesus said, especially for ourselves, 

“Our home is our little world, ow 
little field, where Jesus sows His good 
seed. First He sows our children, who 
are His children too. Then he sow 
prayer, and love, and kindness, and 
good books and clean fun and all th 
other things which make our house a 
little heaven on earth. 

“But the devil tries to sow weeds in 
our field. He sows lies in magazines 
and books and newspapers, and over 
the radio. He sows quarrels, and dis 


obedience, and meanness. What we're & 


got to do is to keep that evil seed out, 
and try to make Our Lord’s good seed 
grow into tall, strong plants. 

I rose and stood beside the baby- 
carriage, where our new daughter was 
sleeping in front of the fireplace. 
“Look,” I said. 

Betty and Joe came and leaned over 
the baby. 

“Our home,” I said, “is a garden. 
It’s one of God’s gardens in this world. 
We want to keep it beautiful for Him 

“We must grow together. Look a 
Baby. She is the newest flower in out 
garden. We must help her to grow 
strong and lovely.” 

I turned the little faces up to mine. 
“You know how careful we are about 
Baby’s food—how we boil the water, 
and sterilize ihe bottles, and prepare 
the milk, so that she won’t get sick?” 

They nodded. 

“We must be careful about the food 
for her soul, too. We must teach het 
how to pray. We must keep evil things 
away from her. We mustn't let het 
hear radio programs or go to movies 


that might be bad for her. We must be 
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kind to one another so that she will 
Jearn to be kind. We must be obedient 
so that she’ll be obedient. And about 
comic books—” 

Betty and Joe grinned. They knew 
what I meant. 

“Just read good comics to her, huh, 
Dad?” asked Joe. 

“Just sow the nice ones, not the ugly 
weedy kind,” said Betty. 

“That’s right,” I told them. “Then 
you'll be helping Baby, and yourselves 
too... - And helping Mother and me.” 

Their mother spoke up. “It always 
works that way,” she said, “when we 
do what Our Lord said. Always.” 

JosepH A. BrREIG 


Films 


LOUISIANA STORY. Robert Flaherty, 
who has in the past composed striking 
film documents about the primitive peo- 
ple of Canada’s Arctic regions, the 
Aran Islands and India, now transports 
his camera to the bayous of the Miss- 
issippi delta. His study revolves around 
a small Cajun lad, whose kinship 
with and delight in the phenomena of 
his native swamp lands gives him the 


artless appeal of a latter-day Tom 
Sawyer. This childhood idyl (if “idyl” 








can properly describe—among other 
things—the boy’s self-assured but, to 
the onlooker, terrifying battle with an 
alligator) is contrasted with the clam- 
orous and fantastic operations of a 
giant oil derrick lately come to Petit 
Anse Bayou. Flaherty’s long-extolled 
genius for capturing the smallest nu- 
ances in both men and nature and for 
achieving a sense of wholeness from a 
series of fleeting impressions and small 
incidents is much in evidence here. But 
it seemed to me that his virtuosity with 
the camera often betrayed him into 
sacrificing pace for mere artiness, and 
that this recent photographic essay 
gave a less well-rounded picture of a 





spanning two continents 


THE MONTH 


A Journal of International Opinion 


EDITED BY THE ENGLISH JESUITS 


The Old and New Worlds must form One World — the civilized West. Poli- 
tics are not enough: we must make this One World a cultural reality. 





THE MONTH now provides a meeting-place for religious and literary discus- 
sion by outstanding American, English, and Continental writers. A Catholic 
magazine edited from London, THE MONTH offers the best in international 
opinion. 
THE MONTH appears in January 1949 as a virtually new journal: new policy, 
new format, with such eminent contributors as: 
MARTIN TURNELL on Proust - DEREK TRAVERSI on Graham Greene 
EDMUND RUBBRA on Stravinsky’s New Mass - MARTIN COOPER on 
Modern Religious Music - ELIZABETH ROTHENSTEIN on The Pre- 
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way of life (for example, he makes 
much of his small hero’s superstitions 
and ignores his religious beliefs) than 
his much earlier and still unexcelled 
Nanook of the North. (Lopert Films) 


KISS THE BLOOD OFF MY HANDS. 
It can probably be argued successfully 
that conventional, gently reared young 
women fall in love with fugitives from 
the law far oftener in screen melo- 
dramas than in real life. It would also 
seem that script writers display an un- 
accustomed eloquence when called up- 





escriptive foicer 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2748 S. 34tm St., Miiweukee 7, Wis. Dept. !5 





on to suggest that the man in question 
is more sinned against than sinning. 
In this instance, romance has been 
made to blossom from a particularly 
inauspicious sowing: the couple’s first 
meeting took place when the fugitive, 
threatening violence, hid out in the 
heroine’s room; and, while the hero 
has been carefully preserved from car- 





EYE EXAMINATIONS —tThree Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to glve you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established #892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX_EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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rying through any of his projected 
grand larceny, outrageous fortune has 
made him responsible for two acci- 
dental deaths that the law, to which 
he finally surrenders, is likely to re- 
gard as murder. Despite these self-im- 
posed limitations, the picture, within 
its small circumference, is often quite 
moving and believable. Through the 
playing of Burt Lancaster and Joan 
Fontaine, regeneration and inspiration 
seem to arise naturally from situation 
and character. Adults may be further 
disarmed by the realistic shabbiness of 
costumes, make-up and setting. (Uni- 
versal-International ) 


JUNE BRIDE. When the staff of a 
national woman’s magazine, complete 
with hard-boiled lady editor (Bette 
Davis) and reluctant feature writer 
(Robert Montgomery)—who continu- 
ally insult one another because they 





THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Maryland and 
826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptiy Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 

Monthly catalogue. 


are really in love—decides to record a 
small-town wedding for posterity and 
their readers, the stage is set for a 
typical romantic farce. The main 
trouble with this one is that its bald 
implication that all magazine writers 
are heartless cynics who would murder 





their mothers to boost circulation, and 





New Wiagnetic Catechism Quiz Game 
The “St. Thomas Aquinas Magnetic Catechism 
Quiz Game’ has been acclaimed by Catholic 
Educators everywhere. Beautiful and colorful, it 
answers hundreds of Catechism questions magnetic- 

. Fascinating and instructive. Has full ec- 
clestastical approval. Size: 11x17 inches. Price 
$2. For sale at your church goods dealer.. If 
he cannot supply you, order direct, money back 
guarantee, postpaid, or send postcard for full color 
catalogue. 

KROLL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

DEPT. A, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 


that inhabitants of small towns one 
and all have advanced cases of soften- 
ing of the brain, makes a heavy shower 
of moonlight and roses toward the end 
seem inappropriate, to say the least. 
Another difficulty, which Montgomery’s 
playing often succeeds in concealing, is 
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that most of the lines and situatj 
are either tired, obvious, far-fetched o 
depressingly vulgar. (Warner Bros.) 


HOLLOW TRIUMPH. A cultivates 
mobster, fleeing the vengeance of , 
rival gang, comes upon a shady peych. 
atrist who is his double (both playej 
by Paul Henried). After a paingsta. 
ing study of the doctor’s habits anj 
private papers (with the help of hi 
susceptible nurse, Joan Bennett), th 
crook murders him and steps into th. 
apparent safety of the dead man; 
shoes. The hollow triumph consists iy 
his discovery, accompanied by a leth 
dose of bullets, that the doctor haj 
made himself an even deadlier set o 
enemies. Adults should find the aj. 
jective in the title a perfect one-wor 
description of the film. (Eagle-Lign} 

Moira Watsu » 


Theatre 








LOVE LIFE, presented at the Forty. 
Sixth Street Theatre by Cheryl Cray. 
ford, is the more substantial of two 
recent and very good musicals submit 
ted for the approval of New York 
show-shoppers. It would also be the 
more entertaining if Ray Bolger wer 
not starred in Where’s Charley?, pro 
duced by Cy Feuer and Emest H. Mar. 
tin, in association with Gwen Rickard, 
at the St. James. Since my preference 
is for edifying theatre, Love Life is 
more to my personal taste than the 
attraction at the St. James, and I would 
like to predict that habitual readers of 
this column will applaud my choice. 
But Catholics, contrary to general re 
port that we are a priest-ridden and 
intellectually regimented clan, are % 
diversified in their opinions on secular 
issues, and there are so many mayer 
icks among us, that it is quite likely 
most of my readers will prefer the les 
serious production. 

Alan Jay Lerner is the author of 
Love Life, a witty and occasionally wise 
commentary on the American family; 
and Kurt Weil has embroidered the 
story with a spirited and frequently 
humorous score. That ought to be, and 
is, enough to provide an interesting and 
pleasant evening for the most fastid 
ous theatre addicts. Nevertheless, the 
producer has seen to it that the story 
is framed in appropriate sets by Bors 
Aronson and sumptuously costumed by 
Lucinda Ballard, with dances by Mi 
chael Kidd and some stylish acting by 
Nanette Fabray and Ray Middleton, 
featured in the leading roles, while the 
whole shebang was directed by the até 
of his craft, Elia Kazan. 

There is an old saying that too many 
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situatig cooks spoil the broth. In the present per New York State, a 110-year-old 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


etched o | instance, however, the numerous tech- Civil War veteran astonished medical 
Bros.) nicians who helped whip the production = men with the rapidity of his recovery. 
into shape made Love Life a beautiful The veteran sat up smiling in a hospi- 
~ultivated show, with top honors going to the au- tal bed, puffing a cigar, enjoying the 
ce of 4 | thor and composer. Most of the left- amazement of the doctors. . . . In Los 
Y psychi. | over laurels belong to Miss Fabray and Angeles, a 104-year-old GAR ancient 









h played Mr. Middelton, although every member held a press conference, told reporters 
painstak. | of the cast rates at least a leaf. he had voted in nineteen Presidential 
bits and Mr. Lerner’s story begins with a elections. Twelve of his men got into 


P of his vaudville magician starting two familiar the White House; seven did not. He 
ett), the illusions—the levitation trick and saw- disclosed he was going to put his thir- 


into the | ing a woman in half—and leaving his _ teenth man in this year. . . . Echoes 
d max’; | subjects in their suspended and sun- _from a bygone social milieu were heard. 
Msists in dered states. The magician’s unfinished . . - In St. Louis, a citizen dug up a 


a lethal business, it seems, represents the mod- hoary manual containing rules for the 
stor had em American family, with the wife’s drivers of horse cars. One rule read: 
Tr set of loyalty divided between a career and “After passing Fifth Street going east 
the ad. home-making, radio as a cause of fam- do not stop for passengers to get on; 
me-word ily bickering, the telephone pulling trot your horse east of Fourth Street if 
Le-Lion) children out of the home, and the father necessary to prevent passengers from 
V ALSH up in the air, wondering if divorce is catching the car.” . . . The powerful 
the best way to end the confusion. The pull still exerted by bygone days was 
rest of the narrative, which consists of | observed. . . . In Chicago, an eighty- 
flashbacks to 1791 and later periods, three-year-old, retired motorman, who 
explains how the family reached its had driven street-cars for fifty years, 
precarious position. starting with horse-drawn affairs, heard 
On the acting side, all roles are capa- __ the call of the old trolley. . . . Answer- 
——. bly handled, with Miss Fabray out in ing it, he left home, boarded a street- 
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Correspondence 





Scientists under suspicion 


Epiror: Waves of hysteria are at the 
present time flooding our country. Pub- 
lic opinion, instead of clearly facing the 
issues and responsibilities with which 
each citizen is today confronted, is more 
and more turned toward the accidental 
and losing sight of the essential. This 
holds particularly true of the most im- 
portant issue of our domestic and in- 
ternational policy, the use of atomic 
energy. 

Scientists, educators, public  serv- 
ants, clergymen, try hard to put across 
to the people some basic knowledge 
of nuclear physics, its dangerous and 
beneficial applications, and the radical 
changes modern society is about to 
undergo under the impact of the new 
type of power-source. They are des- 
perately working against time to pre- 
pare our people for a genuine under- 
standing of the issues involved. But 
while they try to win public attention 
for these problems before it is too late 
to enable the people to judge wisely 
and to make the right decisions, smart 
businessmen are eagerly exploiting the 
situation to squeeze profits out of it. 

The most shameful recent example 
of this is the motion picture, Walk a 
Crooked Mile—a Columbia Picture, 
Edward Small Production—whose pub- 
licity slogan is “Realism with a ven- 
geance—Hot as FBI fury.” It shows— 
with horrible distortion and a morbid 
abundance of murder, shotgun fights 
and torture scenes—a Mayflower-de- 
scended atomic scientist, a traitor to his 
country, collaborating with a group of 
Russian spies who look so unreal that 
a little, innocent farm girl would easily 
detect them at first glance as abortions 
of Muscovite devils. 

Popcorn-eating teen-agers acknowl- 
edged with approving laughter the noisy 
shooting scenes; small children dragged 
in by the type of parents who take their 
kids to any kind of movie cried hys- 
terically. The picture promises good 
box returns for the exploiter. 

But the result of this abuse of the 
medium of mass communication, which 
is called motion picture, is that more 
and more people will associate “atomic 
scientist” with spying and treason. The 
unique achievement of creative mass 
cooperation, led by the scientists dur- 
ing the war is forgotten (if ever 
known). The productive undertakings, 
continued ever since, of the scientists, 
engineers, technicians, under the guid- 
ance and supervision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, are forgotten too; 
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as are the crucial, pressing problems in 
whose solutions we must participate. 
For those of us who try to do our 
share in enlightening public opinion, it 
is bitter to see how and to what an 
extent certain politicians and cynical 
businessmen are succeeding in confus- 
ing the people. Should not the groups 
who believe in moral principles as the 
basic motivating forces for social ac- 
tion join in a common effort to clear 
the fogginess of the present public 
atmosphere, and establish conditions 
more favorable for rational thinking? 
(Prof.) RupotpH E. Morris 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Praise for “The Word” 

Epitor: I should like to commend 
AMER!cA on its column, “The Word,” 
and its frequent conductor, Joseph A. 
Breig. The word “theologian” usually 
hrings to mind the professional, or- 
dained exponent of Christ’s teachings; 
but if we remember that the parent is 
a child’s first teacher—even before the 
child comes under the influence of the 
consecrated or ordained teacher—and 
that certainly the parent should teach 
the child religious truth, why should 
we be surprised that a layman should 
also be a theologian? 

Mr. Breig, in his successful, original 
and unique way of presenting religious 
—nay, theological—questions to his 
son, points the way for all parents to 
do so. We are told by God Himself 
that “out of the mouths of sucklings” 
He has prepared praise; so Mr. Breig 
is not surprised that he is learning 
more from his son than perchance he 
is imparting to him. Take, for instance, 
his “God Isn’t Strange People,” pub- 
lished in America for October 4, 1947. 
No wonder Mr. Breig wishes he could 
have said that. 

Keep up Mr. Breig’s column. Maybe, 
later on, the homilies can all be gath- 
ered into a book and serve as a manual 
for parents’ instruction of their chil- 
dren, to be placed on the religious 
bookshelf alongside Monsignor Knox’ 
The Mass in Slow Motion. 

(Rev.) C. E. Pautonis 

Lake Ronkonkoma, 

Long Island, N. Y. 


Epitor: The junior class of Ursuline 
Academy has been reading, each week, 
Mr. Joseph A. Breig’s column, “The 
Word,” and the girls are speculating 
on the probable ages of Betty and Joe. 
The discussions have been stimulating, 
but the conclusions are not in agree- 
ment. 


1948 


The class looks forward to the con. 
sideration of Sunday’s gospel or episth 
in the light of these pleasant and 
ful weekly presentations. We hope 
continue these splendid Contributions 

Wilmington, Del. JULE Heaty 


Textbooks indicted 


Epitor: I should like to add two » 
cerpts to those presented by Frederig 
Stein in his excellent “What do ou 
textbooks teach?” (AM. 10/16/49), 
They are chosen at random, but, sad 
say, they are typical in their field, 

The field of criminology is a fertij 
one for texts of all kinds. One of th 
best sources is Crime and Its Treg, 
ment, by Arthur Wood and John Waite 
On page 484, the authors, after asgey, 
ing that free will is “a heritage of the, 
logical conceptions,” make the folloy. 
ing statement: 


Sociologically speaking, responsi. 
bility is an organic affair; that is, 
it is shared by all those factors, 
innate and external, which impel 
or motivate the individual to a cer. 
tain course of action. Whether or 
not it is possible for one to act 
contrary to all such influences is g 
metaphysical question which need 
not concern us here. . . . In view of 
the foregoing considerations, it 
might be well to discard the term 
“responsibility,” burdened as it is 
with the theological and metaphy. 
sical implications of the history of 
thought, and to substitute the term 
“accountability.”. .. The law would 
thus be given a scientific basis for 
its procedure. 


In an otherwise excellent text, Profe: 
sor Robert G. Caldwell (Red Hannah, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947; 
p. 90) quite naively asserts: 


Many of those who defend the 
whipping post on this ground con 
sciously or unconsciously base their 
contention on the archaic doctrine 
of the freedom of the will, which 
modern psychology and sociology 
have shown to be untenable. 


Again, on page 91: 
It is quite evident that this doc 
trine [of free will] is vitiated by 
a fundamental inconsistency. ... 
The modern criminologist definite 
ly rejects the latter [free will]. 
For him the causes of criminal be 
havior do not lie in a free will, but 
in the interplay of the forces of 
heredity and environment as they 
operate in the life of the individual. 
To substantiate the opinions in te 
above excerpts, Professor Caldwell 
fers to New Horizons in Criminology, 
by Harry Barnes and Negley Teeters,8 
popular text in criminology,. notoriout 
for its denial of free will and huma 
responsibility. 
Joserx J. Avo, SJ. 
Loyola College 
Baltimore, Md. 








